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THE BOY FUGITIVES 
IN MEXICO 


CHAPTER I 
AT THE MINE 


IDNEY and Raymond felt very dole- 
ful at the mine after their father 
went to Chihuahua, and now they learned 
that the rebels had invested the city, and 
they did not know when Mr. Porter would 
be able to return to camp. There would 
be no possibility, of course, of getting either 
into or out of the city until the Madero 
forces had driven away the _ besieging 
troops, or had been obliged to surrender 
to them. 

That morning, while they were eating 
breakfast, Ramon came running into their 
cabin with dismay on his face. 

**Sefiores,” he cried, “‘the rebels have 
surrounded Chihuahua!” 
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“How do you know, Ramon?” asked 
Sidney, as the boys sprang to their feet. 

“When I went to the ranch for the milk 
this morning I met the Parral mail-carrier; 
he left the city last evening and it was very 
dark when he reached El Fortin at the 
mouth of the cafion. He had just passed 
the adobe walls when troops came down 
into the cafion from the west. They fired 
at him, and he showed me where the ball 
went through his zarape, but it was so dark 
that he got away. Then very soon he 
found a man by the road who had been 
robbed by the bandits. They took his 
mules and everything he had except the 
cart. The man learned from their talk 
that they were rebels and that they ex- 
pected to have the city surrounded by this 
morning. How will your father get out of 
the city, sefiores?”’ 

“Perhaps he left yesterday,” said Ray- 
mond; “you know the last letter we got he 
said he had about finished his business.” 

“No,” said Sidney, “he expected to 
leave to-day, so I suppose he is shut up in 
the city. But how could that mail-carrier 
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leave Chihuahua last evening, Ramon, and 
pass here, one hundred and twenty-five 
miles away, this morning?” 

“He changed horses at Santa Ysabel 
and at Satevo, and said he nearly killed 
them all.” 

“He must have, for that was certainly 
some ride. I wonder if Chihuahua is likely 
to hold out long?” 

“JT think so, sefior,’” replied Ramon; 
“the messenger said the Maderistas are 
very strong in the city.” 

“Well, I am sure father is in no danger 
so long as he stays there. Even if the 
rebels take the city, they would not dare 
injure a prominent American, and our camp 
is far enough from the road to be pretty 
well hidden, so I think we are all right, 
too.” 

“But you know, Sid,” said Raymond, 
“everybody knows father is a friend of 
Madero.” 

“T don’t believe they would dare touch 
him, though, and we will just have to keep 
as quiet as we can here till we hear from 
him.” 
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Mr. Porter had been so confident of the 
ability of Madero, whom he knew well, 
to maintain the government after Presi- 
~ dent Diaz was driven into exile, that he 
did not hesitate to take his young sons 
with him when he went down to the mine 
from El Paso. The boys had been there 
many times with their father, and as they 
had always had Mexican playmates in their 
El Paso home, they spoke Spanish as well 
as English, and looked upon the trip as one 
of their greatest treats. 

While the country was in so unsettled 
a state Mr. Porter intended to do only 
enough work at the mine to hold his rights, 
so he had been employing only three or 
four men. After two or three weeks it 
became necessary for him to visit Chi- 
huahua on business, and he was no sooner 
gone than all the Mexican laborers except 
Ramonrefused to work longer and left camp. 

Sidney and Raymond did not care much, 
for they thought it would probably make 
little difference with their father, as they 
felt sure he had already done the required 
amount of work. They passed the time 
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hunting, which was good, the mine being 
situated at one end of a considerable range 
of mountains which were well timbered 
with live-oak and made an excellent run 
for deer. Or they descended into the 
cafion of the Conchos River, two or three 
miles in the other direction, and tried 
their hand at fishing, which was also good. 

Mr. Porter had been detained at Chi- 
huahua longer than he expected, but the 
boys had heard from him several times, 
and they were so familiar with their sur- 
roundings that they had felt no uneasiness. 
Now, however, with this news of the rebel 
activity, they became, for the first time, 
alarmed. 

Though Sidney had stated that he 
thought they were so far from the road 
as to be in no danger of molestation by 
the rebels, still, as the elder and the one 
most responsible, he resolved to see what 
could be done for their security. 

The cabin they occupied was built of 
rock laid up loose without mortar. The 
walls were very thick and would afford 
excellent protection from the level, but the 
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roof was made of light poles thatched with 
tule, and as the mountain rose abruptly 
back of the cabin, any one stationed above 
could fire directly down into it. 

The ledge on which the mine was located 
ran up the face of the mountain, and the 
main shaft, which was equipped with 
modern windlass and bucket and well- 
constructed ladders, was a couple of hun- 
dred feet above the cabin, but the trail 
was so steep that it would be impossible 
to reach the shaft in a hurry. Mr. Porter, 
however, had recently sunk a smaller shaft 
almost in front of the cabin. This shaft 
was furnished, in the Mexican fashion, 
with notched poles set on end, down which 
one must climb to descend, and up which 
all the dirt was carried in zurrones, or 
leather sacks, on the backs of the peons. 
No better equipment had been put in, 
as the shaft had been designed to serve 
finally merely as a ventilator. It had been 
sunk to a depth of seventy-five feet and 
then a drift started into the mountain, 
but this did not yet connect with the 
other shaft. Sidney determined to carry 
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food and water into this shaft and to take 
refuge there in case they should be attacked. 

The boys had been in camp and on moun- 
tain trips so much that they had become 
very self-reliant, and had learned that the 
Mexican policy of mafiana was not a wise 
one to adopt, so now they proceeded to 
carry out this plan as soon as it had been 
determined upon. 

The cabin, as it was situated a little 
way up the steep southern slope of the 
mountain, occupied an excellent position 
against surprise, for it commanded the 
low foothills that dropped off to the Conchos 
River. Only in one direction, from: the 
north along the east face of the mountain, 
which was thickly studded with small 
live-oaks, could any one approach the 
cabin without being seen. It was not likely, 
however, that the rebels would come from 
that quarter, for they would do so only 
in case of an accurate knowledge of the 
location of the camp and a deliberate plan 
to surprise it, and the boys could not sup- 
pose that they were familiar enough with 
the country to make that possible. 
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With admirable precaution, however, 
Sidney stationed Ramon with his blankets 
and a canteen of water about half a mile 
out in that direction, with orders to remain 
there and not to come in for any reason, 
unless he came to warn them of the ap- 
proach of the rebels. He was told that 
one of the boys would carry food and water 
to him regularly, and that they would 
see that he had everything he needed. 

The man had been a peon on one of the 
big Madero ranches, and had served as a 
scout for the Madero troops at the begin- 
ning of the uprising against Don Porfirio 
Diaz. So now he was in terror lest he should 
fall into the hands of the rebels; for the 
bands of men, more bandits than soldiers, 
who were in revolt against the authority 
of Madero, and who later fought just as 
strenuously against the Huertistas when 
Madero in his turn had fallen, had proved 
themselves very savage in their vindictive 
animosity toward all who favored} the 
Federals of the hour. This dread caused 
Ramon to remain with the boys when the 
other miners left, and now made him very 
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faithful and vigilant in his desire to serve 
and protect them. 

That day passed quietly with Ramon 
out on guard and the boys carrying provi- 
sions and water into the mine. At night 
they divided the time into watches, Ray- 
mond taking the first until midnight. Soon 
after daybreak, as Sidney was thinking 
about rousing his brother and preparing 
breakfast, he heard a man running, and 
Ramon appeared breathless and pale. 

‘Run, sefior,”’ he cried, “the rebels 
are coming.” 

Sidney sprang into the cabin and waked 
Raymond by pulling him forcibly off. the 
bed where he lay fully dressed. 

“What is it?’ asked the bewildered 
boy, — “the rebels?” 

“Yes,” replied Sidney; “Ramon is 
scared to death, so they can’t be far off.” 

“Quick, sefiores, run!’ called Ramon 
from outside; “they were close behind me.”’ 

When the boys ran out of the cabin, 
Ramon was waiting for them at the mouth 
of the shaft and insisted that they should 
go down first. The shallow notches in 
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the poles offered only a slight toe hold, and 
would have seemed very precarious to one 
not accustomed to them, but the boys had 
been up and down them many times, and 
now soon disappeared from sight. 

The sound of the approaching men 
crashing through the brush was by that 
time plainly audible, and as Ramon’s 
head vanished below the surface there 
was the crack of a rifle and the middle 
finger was neatly severed from his hand 
that grasped the pole above in support. 

“Caramba!” he cried, “I am hit.” 

“Hang on, Ramon,” called Sidney, who 
could not see the extent of the injury from 
below; ‘‘don’t fall.” 

The shock of the bullet had struck the 
wounded hand from the pole and it hung 
helpless at Ramon’s side, while the finger 
stump spurted a jet of blood that sprinkled 
the boys beneath. 

“Heavens! Sid,” exclaimed Raymond in 
horror; “he-must be fearfully hurt, see 
how he bleeds.” 

“Be careful, Ramon,” called Sidney 
again; ““I will come up and help you 
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down.” And he began to climb the pole. 
““No, don’t come, sefior,’ replied the 
Mexican; “I can get down. Stay there 
and shoot the first man that shows.” 
With only one hand to cling to the pole 
the descent was slow, but Ramon managed 
skillfully and made considerable speed. 
While the boys waited at the bottom of the 
shaft, pistols in hand, the man approached 
gradually. He had arrived within ten feet 
of the bottom when the bit of sky above 
was darkened by a figure. With hardly 
a moment of hesitation a man _ stepped 
over on to the pole and began to descend. 
The boys, who were both extremely 
expert with the gun, fired simultaneously. 
The man above clutched desperately at 
the pole, then fell back and plunged down. 
The falling body struck the pole, was thrown 
to the side of the shaft and back to the pole, 
and so on down with a sickening sound of 
crushing blows. When the body reached 
Ramon, who had not quite touched bot- 
tom, it struck him squarely on the shoul- 
ders and both forms landed in a confused 
heap on the floor of the shaft. , 
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Sidney jumped out from the entrance 
to the drift, where the boys had watched 
in fascinated terror, and seized hold of 
Ramon to drag him from under the other 
man. At that instant the mouth of the 
shaft was darkened again, and Raymond, 
who had remained in the drift watching 
the upper shaft, warned his brother. 

‘““Come back, Sid, there are other men 
coming.” 

“T can’t leave Ramon there; they may 
shoot again.” 

“Of course not; I’ll help you.” 

The boys seized hold of Ramon and in 
an instant jerked him from underneath 
the motionless body of the rebel into the 
shelter of the drift. It was none too soon, 
for there was a fusillade of shots from above, 
accompanied by a torrent of objurgations 
and obscene epithets. Instantly another 
volley poured lead down the tunnel and 
then another. The bottom of the shaft 
was too obscure for the attacking party 
to be able to see anything there, and they 
simply fired straight down. 

“T’]] show them we are still alive,” 
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declared Raymond, and leaning cautiously 
out until he could just see the rim of light 
above, he fired rapidly three times. There 
were yells from above and much excited 
talking, then in a moment another volley 
of shots, and the boys carried Ramon, 
who was still unconscious, a little farther 
into the drift. 


CHAPTER II 
A DASH FOR SHELTER 


HE blow which Ramon received from 
the body of the slain rebel, and his con- 
sequent fall of a few feet, had only stunned 
him, and he soon recovered consciousness 
and sat up, an exceedingly bloody object. 
“Don’t try to get up, Ramon,” said 
Sidney; “I will take off your clothes and 
see where you are hurt.” 
“You will not have to take off my 
clothes, sefior; that’s where I am hurt.” 
And the man held up his bloody left hand. 
“You don’t mean that is all!’’ exclaimed 
Sidney. 
“Yes, that is all; I lost one finger.” 
*“But see how you bled, man; you even 
covered us down here.” ) 
“T am sorry, sefior,”” — and Ramon looked 
ruefully at the blood-bespattered boys, 
— “JT did not mean to do it. I think all 
that blood came from my finger.” 
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“T am glad it is no worse,”’ said Sidney. 
“I thought you were badly injured. We 
can soon fix that stump up; fortunately 
I have a clean handkerchief in my pocket, 
but you ’ve lost your finger for good.” 

“IT would rather lose that one than the 
first finger, or the thumb, or my whole 
hand. I think we escaped those savage 
ladrones very well.” 

““How do you suppose they found the 
camp?” asked Raymond while Sidney was 
using his first-aid-for-the-injured acquire- 
ments. “They came straight here as 
though they knew just where to go.” 

“TY think the peons who deserted the 
mine must have joined them and _ told 
them about you, Don Raimundo. Have 
you looked at the man you shot? He 
started down the ladder as though he 
were used to it.” 

“Let’s look at him now,” said Ray- 
mond. 

The firing had ceased and it had been 
quiet above for some time, but the rebels 
might be only keeping still in order to 
surprise the party below, so to be safe the 
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boys dashed out into the shaft, seized the 
figure lying there, and dashed back into 
the drift, dragging the body with them. 

Sidney turned the mass over to ex- 
pose the face, and it proved to be, as Ramon 
suspected, one of the men who had worked 
in the mine. The whole body was literally 
riddled with bullets. 

“Well,”? said Raymond, “I am glad his 
own party shot him up like that, for now 
we will never be sure that we killed him. 
I have been feeling rather uncomfortable 
about that, though I suppose the fall 
would have done for him anyway.” 

“We would have killed us, Don Rai- 
mundo; that is what he joined the rebels 
for. You only got the start of him and 
saved your own life. You may be sure 
that the other men who worked for you 
are with the rebels robbing your house now. 
Such pigs are not worth thinking about. 
I wish they were all here as that one is.” 
And Ramon kicked the tumbled form on 
the ground. 

“T am glad it is this way rather than 
the other,” said Sidney, “and I agree 
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with Ramon that we have got off very 
easily. We can stay here for days, if 
necessary, and the rebels are always on 
the move; they don’t stay long in one place. 
I wish we knew that father is in no greater 
danger. I hope he will not try to leave 
Chihauhua. I am glad now I did not tell 
him that the men deserted the mine. He will 
not know about their acting as spies, and 
he will believe that the camp is so well 
hidden that the rebels will not find us. 
Most of them are from Durango and don’t 
know this country. We will have to dis- 
pose of this thing in some way while we 
stay here, though,” — and Sidney spurned 
the body with his foot. “Suppose we put 
it back in the bottom of the shaft, and so 
have the drift clear for ourselves.” 

The dead man was clothed in the ordi- 
nary peon costume, shirt and trousers only, 
both made-of white cotton cloth. When 
they had placed the body back in the shaft, 
stretched decently straight, it was so con- 
spicuously suggestive in its white cloth- 
ing that Raymond declared he could not 
stand it; he was sure he would not sleep 
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a wink at night, and when he did sleep he 
would dream of spooks. 

So they took a blanket, from the scanty 
supply they had brought down from the 
cabin, and when covered with that, the 
figure no longer reminded them forcibly of 
what had happened, but retired to the 
quiet which was now its fitting state. 

So much had happened since the boys 
ran from the cabin in the early morning 
that they were amazed when Sidney con- 
sulted his watch and they found it was 
not yet seven. The lull in the excitement, 
however, reminded them how hungry they 
were, and they were soon making a hearty 
breakfast from tortillas, — of which Ramon 
had made a good stock in camp _ the 
day before, — jerked venison, and coffee. 
They had planned to do no cooking while 
they were obliged to remain in the mine, 
to have nothing hot except coffee, so they 
had carried down only a small supply of 
fuel. Now, over the coals that boiled the 
coffee-pot, they roasted the strips of dried 
venison, and the meal, under the circum- 
stances, seemed really luxurious. They pro- 
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longed the pleasure of eating to the utmost 
extent, and sat sipping their coffee and talk- 
ing over events that were happening. 

“It’s lucky you sent Ramon out on the 
mountain to watch, Sid,” said Raymond. 
“Tf you had not, we certainly would n't 
be here now.”’ 

“T guess that’s right, Ray. Those fel- 
lows would have forgotten all about our 
being Americans and would have shot us 
like rats, or perhaps they would have shot 
us because we are Americans.” 

“They would shoot any one for money, 
sefior,’” said Ramon. “They are bandits 
and ladrones, all of them.”’ | 

“It seems strange,” said Sidney, “that 
Juan out there should have climbed into 
the shaft the way he did, knowing we were 
below. ‘They must have seen us start 
down, and yet he stepped out on to the 
ladder as unconcernedly as though he 
were coming to work. He knew how we 
could shoot, too. Don’t you remember how 
surprised he was, Ray, that day you sat 
in the door of the cabin and dropped a 
deer five hundred yards up on the mountain? 
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I suppose he thought we could shoot 
nothing but deer, or perhaps he thought 
we would not dare to shoot him.” 

“T wish we hadn't,’ said Raymond; 
“it seems pretty bad now it is done. Of 
course, at the time, when I knew he was 
coming after us, probably to kill us if he 
could, my only thought was to stop 
him.”’ 

“Don’t you worry about our killing 
Juan, Ray; it was the only thing we could 
do. He had been earning father’s money 
for weeks and we had always treated him 
well. Then he deliberately turned traitor 
just because he thought it would be for 
his own gain. There was no other reason 
for his attacking us.” 

“J don’t understand,” said Ramon, 
“how the men knew the rebels were near. 
I did not know it until the mail-carrier 
passed yesterday. I remember now that 
one of Don Cayetano Sanchez’s vaqueros 
was here from Los Alamos one day, talking 
with Juan and the other men after they 
had come up from the mine, and the next 
day they left. I suppose the vaquero told 
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them about the rebels. Probably Don 
Cayetano’s peons have deserted, too.” 

“TI forgot one important thing,” said 
Sidney mournfully. “I did not bring the 
money father left in camp. There must 
have been at least one hundred dollars. 
I have only two or three dollars in my 
pocket. Have you anything, Ray?” 

Ray examined his pockets and produced 
a silver half-dollar. “Just cuatro reales,” 
he announced. ‘‘No, hold on, tres tlacos 
besides,’ and he exhibited three copper 
pennies. 

“Don’t worry about the money, sefior,” 
said Ramon. “I have an entierro of 
forty pesos, at least. When Sefior Porter 
has paid me I have buried the money at 
the foot of an oak on the side of the 
mountain. I will be glad to have you 
use it.” 

“You are a good fellow, Ramon,” said 
Sidney. ‘“‘I may be glad of the money if 
we should have to leave here before my 
father returns, but you would not lose 
anything by it.” 

“Why, Sid,’ exclaimed Raymond, “how 
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can we leave here before father comes 
back, — where could we go?”’ 

“T don’t know, Ray, where we could go, 
but we may be obliged to go somewhere, 
If the rebels stay long in this neighborhood, 
and I have been thinking that they may 
stay as long as there is plenty of food at 
Los Alamos, they are almost sure to come 
back, and the next time we may have no 
warning. Perhaps when we get out of 
this we would better go while we can, that 
is, if the rebels didn’t find the mules, 
and Pinto, —I hope they did not get 
him.” 

“T don’t think they found them, sefior,” 
said Ramon. “Last evening just before 
dark the animals were so far up on the 
mountain that I could hardly see the white 
mule.” 

“Fortunately I brought the saddles 
down,” said Sidney; “but I did not bring 
any pack-saddle, they are so heavy.” 

“Tf they steal the pack-saddles, sefior, I 
am sure I can borrow one at Los Alamos.” 

“It may be,” said Sidney, “that father 
can get out to Juarez when he would not 
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be able to come back here. If the rebels 
should take Chihuahua the whole coun- 
try between here and Juarez will be swarm- 
ing with them, and if they are all like the 
crowd that attacked us I would rather not 
meet them.” 

“Then how could we possibly get away, 
Sid?” 

“T think we might be able to get across 
to Sonora,” replied Sidney. ‘You remem- 
ber I was down in the Yaqui country with 
father last year when he went to look at 
a mine, and I liked the Yaquis, they are fine 
fellows. I beheve we could get up to Ari- 
zona that way.” 

The day passed slowly but quietly, with 
no further alarm from the rebels. As the 
boys felt obliged to remain in the shelter of 
the drift, protected from a possible attack, 
they could hear no sound, so had no idea 
what was happening above. Ramon 
offered to go up the ladders to spy out 
conditions, but Sidney would not allow 
him to do so, for whatever the rebels might 
do with Sidney and Raymond, they would 
certainly kill Ramon if they caught him. 
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At night they spread their blankets on 
the rock floor of the drift, and good 
frontiersmen as they were, slept well. In 
the morning, as there had still been no 
alarm, Sidney decided to climb out him- 
self to see if everything was clear. He 
put his six-shooter in his belt ready 
for service, and ascended the ladders 
swiftly. Just before reaching the top he 
paused and listened intently for a few 
moments; then as he heard no sound he 
looked cautiously over the edge. With a 
glance or two about, he turned and called 
down the shaft, — 

“Come up, both of you.” 

Raymond jumped for the ladder and 
skipped quickly up, followed closely by 
Ramon. 


CHAPTER III 
PREPARING FOR FLIGHT 


HE boys were somewhat dismayed 

by the sight which met their eyes 
when they came once more into the light 
of day. The marauders had made a com- 
plete job of despoiling the camp. Of the 
cabin, only the stone walls remained, the 
roof having been burned and the interior 
and all the furniture having also been de- 
stroyed by fire. The cooking utensils and 
the personal belongings of the boys and 
their father had disappeared, but presum- 
-ably in company of the rebels. Everything 
that could not be burned or carried away 
had been smashed. The forge where the 
mining-tools had been sharpened was a 
wreck, and a quantity of very rich ore 
that had been sacked ready for shipment 
to the smelter in Chihuahua was scattered 
over the ground and the sacks cut into 


shreds. 
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Sidney was looking rather dejectedly at 
the wreckage when Raymond and Ramon 
reached his side. 

“How long can you go without a change 
of clothes, Ray?” he asked. 

“Until father gets back from Chihua- 
hua, and then some,” replied Raymond. 

“You see we have just what we are wear- 
ing,” said Sidney, “there is not a thing 
left. There is no food except what is in 
the mine, and the money that was in 
father’s trunk, of course, is gone, for the 
trunk is burned.” 

“Well, sefior,” said Ramon; ‘*T am sure 
my money is all right.” 

“That’s so, Ramon,” replied Sidney, 
“ond we are going to be mighty glad of that 
money, too. As for supplies, 1 am sure we 
can get what we need from Don Cayetano 
without any money; that is, unless Los 
Alamos has been looted, too. I wish we 
were sure the animals have not been stolen.” 

Ramon turned and examined closely 
the face of the mountain above them. 

“The animals are all right, sefior, there 
5 the white mule up by the lone oak, 
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and I am sure the others are there, too, 
though I can’t make them out.” 

“Oh, Sid,” cried Raymond, “look, quick! 
there is a man coming along the mountain 
afoot, see?”’ 

The traveler, wearing no clothing but a 
breech-clout, was jogging along at the loose, 
swinging gait used by Indian messengers 
on long journeys. Shod only with guara- 
chos, his step was so soft as to be almost 
noiseless, and he had approached among 
the live-oaks quite near without attract- 
ing their attention. Sidney saw that the 
man was a stranger, and pulling his six- 
shooter from its holster he called out, — 

** Halt, there!” 

The man _ stopped short and looked 
intently at the party ahead of him; then 
he said in peculiarly guttural Spanish, — 

“Ramon, it is all right Refugio.” 

“Esta bueno,” replied Ramon; ‘“‘come 
on.” And turning to Sidney he con- 
tinued, “It is all right, sefior, 1 know the 
man; he is a Tarahumar mail-carrier, 
named Refugio.” 

The man obeyed Ramon’s permission 
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to advance, and approaching Sidney he 
pulled a scrap of paper from inside the 
cloth that was twisted about his waist 
and gave it to him without saying any- 
thing. Sidney unfolded the paper and 
glanced hastily over the few sentences it 
contained. 

“Father wants us to leave camp at once, 
Ray. Hear what he says, ‘Rebels are sur- 
rounding Chihuahua, and I cannot get out, 
but think I can send this by messenger if 
I can find a man to go at once. Don't 
try to come this way; it would be impos- 
sible, the rebels are plundering and killing 
everywhere; and don’t stay in camp; the 
rebels would surely attack you. Cross 
the mountains to Sonora, and if you 
can’t reach Arizona, stay with the Yaquis; 
you will be safe with them. Take Ramon 
with you; you can trust him, but not the 
other men. Don’t worry about me; I 
shall remain with Consul Letcher. I trust 
to your promptness and quick wit to get 
you safely out, and I am sure it will.’ 
Father tells us to do exactly what I spoke 
of yesterday. I will translate it to Ramon.” 
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When Sidney had read the letter to the 
peon, he said, — 

“You see what my father thinks of you, 
Ramon.” 

“You can trust me, sefior, just as your 
father says.” 

“JT know I can, Ramon, and I will.” 
Then, turning to the messenger, “When 
did you leave Chihuahua?” 

“The night the rebels came, two nights 
ago,” replied the Indian. 

“Did you have trouble in getting out of 
the city?” 

“Very little. Idid not leave by the road, 
but by way of Las Tinajas. It was very 
dark, and I crawled on my stomach for 
nearly a mile through the chaparral.” 

“How did you get through the Federal 
lines? ”’ 

“The American got me a pass from 
General Ortega.” 

“Well, you must rest here and let us 
get you something to eat.”’ 

“T cannot, sefior, I have a letter from 
the Banco Minero to deliver in Parral.” 

“Sixty miles farther!’’ exclaimed Sid- 
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ney, “and you have already come one 
hundred and twenty-five.” 

“That is nothing,” said the Indian; “I 
shall arrive there in the morning.”’ 

“Did my father pay you?” 

“Si, sefior.”’ 

“Well, here is another dollar; you have 
earned it.” 

“Thanks, sefior. Good-by.” And the 
Indian trotted off down the slope toward 
the Conchos River. : 

“Are n’t those Tarahumaras the tough- 
est fellows,” said Sidney; “think of that 
man running one hundred and eighty-five 
miles in three days! But we must get. 
busy.” | 

“What do you propose to do, Sid?” ' 
asked Raymond. | 

“We will do just as father advises and. 
go across the mountains. He says we 
must not remain in camp, for the rebels 
would surely attack us. I wonder what he 
would say if he could see this wreck of the 
camp, and what lies at the bottom of the 
shaft? But he knows we can take care of 
ourselves. Now, we must not lose any 
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‘time, for we must surely leave here before 
night. Ramon, you go and bring down 
the animals.” 

*‘And I will dig up the money, sefior. I 
shall pass the place when I go for the 
animals.”’ 

“That ’s right, Ramon, don’t forget the 
money; we shall depend on that to get 
us across the mountains and up to Arizona.” 

Ramon set off at a brisk gait up the 
mountain, for his practice in climbing the 
notched poles out of the mine, with a 
zurron full of dirt weighing at least one 
hundred pounds on his back, had kept 
his leg muscles in excellent trim for such 
work. When the boys were left alone, 
Sidney turned to Raymond. 

“TI am afraid we won’t have much to do 
to get ready for the trip, Ray. While 
Ramon is gone, we will bring the things 
up out of the mine, and that is all we have 
left.” : 

“You know, Sid, Ramon made a lot of 
tortillas, enough to last us several days, 
and there is plenty of jerked venison and 
coffee.” 
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“T know, Ray, but we did not take a bit 
of flour down, or beans. I will confess 1 
never thought of such a thing as those 
rascals stealing everything we left, though — 
I was silly not to, for such plunder is Just 
what they are after.” 

While the boys were talking they were on 
their way down into the mine, and in two 
or three trips they carried the saddles, 
blankets, and provisions up. As_ they 
put the last articles down by the walls of 
the ruined cabin, Ramon appeared with 
the animals. He was carrying a small 
buckskin sack which he immediately de- 
livered to Sidney. 

“Here is the money, sefior,”’ he said; 
“it is yours.” 

“Thank you, Ramon; I shall not forget 
this. Now, you take Tuerto and ride over 
to Los Alamos and ask Don Cayetano to 
loan us a pack-saddle and some flour and 
beans. ‘Tell him where we are going, but 
ask him to say nothing about it.” 

Ramon caught the white mule, which 
derived his name, El Tuerto, from the fact 
that he had lost an eye, and putting a 
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bridle on the animal, he sprang up on his 
bare back and rode down the trail toward 
the valley. 

The mine, as I think I have said before, 
was situated a little way up the slope of 
the south end of a high range. To the east 
lay a broad valley with a lower range be- 
yond, and at the foot of those mountains 
was Don Cayetano’s ranch, Los Alamos, 
dimly visible in the distance. 

Sidney and Raymond put ropes on the 
other animals, a brown mule called, for 
some mysterious reason, La Golondrina, 
The Swallow, and a beautiful black-and- 
white pony, Pinto. After they had tied the 
mule and horse they busied themselves in 
making convenient packages of the food 
which they had brought up out of the 
mine. As they worked they heard the 
sound of a galloping horse, and looking up 
they saw Ramon urging Tuerto at speed 
up the hill. 

“What is the matter, Ramon?” asked 
Sidney as the peon rode up and threw him- 
self from the heaving mule. 

*‘Look over toward Los Alamos, sefior; 
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there is a company of men just leaving the 
ranch; they must be rebels.” 

A squad of fifteen or twenty men was 
plainly to be seen starting across the val- 
ley toward the mine. While they could be 
seen so readily from the mine, a scattering 
growth of live-oak about the camp prob- 
ably prevented their seeing any move- 
ment there. 

“I guess it’s a journey without flour 
and beans for us,” said Sidney, “and the 
quicker we leave here the better off we will 
be.” 

“We have no pack-saddle,” said Ray- 
mond; “how are we going to pack what we 
have got?”’ 

“Well put everything into a couple of 
gurrones and sling them across Tuerto,” 
replied Sidney. “Ray, you and Ramon 
slap the saddles on while I fix up the pack.” 

“That strap across Tuerto’s back will 
cut him in two,” objected Raymond. 

“Then I will fold a blanket and put under 
it,” declared Sidney. “Ramon, throw 
me a blanket, quick, and that cincha to 
strap it on.” 
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Suiting action to word, Sidney threw 
the packages of food which they had tied 
up and their cartridges for rifles and pistols 
into the two zurrones. These he tied to- 
gether at the top with straps that left them 
about a foot apart, and slung them over 
Tuerto’s back. Then he tied the bottoms 
together beneath the mule to keep them 
from swinging out, and he had a snug pack 
ready for the road. So rapidly had he 
worked that he finished as soon as Ray- 
mond and Ramon had saddled the other 
animals. 

“You are certainly a corking packer, 
Sid,”’ said Raymond as he looked the pack- 
mule over; “but here is this big roll of 
blankets, we have all we can tie on back of 
our saddles now.” 

“T ll take that, too,” said Sidney; and 
grasping the roll of blankets he placed it on 
top of Tuerto’s pack and wound a reata 
several times underneath the mule and 
over the roll to bind it on. 

“Now,” said Sidney as he finished, “we 
are ready to hike. Ray, you go ahead on 
Pinto; Ramon, take Tuerto next, and I 
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will come last. We want to hit up a pretty 
good gait till we get down into the cafion. 
Ramon can run for a way.” 

When a Mexican mozo goes with his 
employer on a saddle journey he takes the 
trail afoot, and if their way lies through 
a broken mountain country, the mozo will 
easily go as far in a day as the animals will 
travel, and keep that up for many succes- 
sive days; so now Ramon followed afoot 
behind Tuerto. 

The trail west from camp ran at practi- 
cally a level along the south end of the 
mountain for a mile or so, and then dropped 
into the precipitous cafion of the Conchos 
River. If the fugitives could reach the 
cafion, or even begin the descent into it 
without being discovered, they thought 
they would be secure, and the question 
now was whether they could do that. As 
they left camp in their hurried flight the 
band of rebels had well begun the ascent of 
the mountain slope from the east. 


CHAPTER IV 
A SWIM AND ITS RESULTS 


HOUGH Raymond sent Pinto for- 
ward at a brisk pace, he was fol- 
lowed closely by Tuerto with Ramon urg- 
ing him on, and Sidney on La Golondrina 
bringing up the rear. No word was spoken, 
for in the clear mountain air sounds would 
carry far. Silently they hurried along, 
and without alarm, until Raymond and 
Ramon reached the rim of the cafion and 
quickly began the descent. Sidney, be- 
fore following them down, paused and 
looked back from the edge toward camp, 
and there were the rebels flocking around 
the ruined cabin. Giving only one look he 
spurred his mule on after the others. 
The wall of the cafion was very preci- 
pitous for a few hundred feet, then the 
descent became more gradual, and finally 
sloped into a level plain some half-mile wide 
before the river was reached. 
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Sidney had delayed a little more efh- 
ciently to guard their rear, and now when he 
spurred up to overtake the others they were 
some distance ahead. As he approached 
them he observed that Ramon had hold 
of the pack-mule and was dragging back 
with all his might as the mule went down 
the steep hill. The trail descended in a 
switchback through a thick growth of 
chaparral that grew a little higher than a 
horseman’s head, and Raymond had passed 
ahead out of sight. 

“Help me, sefior,’ cried Ramon as 
Sidney came up; “the pack is slipping 
over Tuerto’s head.”’ 

Just then Raymond came back to learn 
what caused the delay, and Tuerto, with 
the companion he had been striving to over- 
take in front of him again, stopped. 

“Won’t it ride till we get to the bottom?” 
asked Sidney. 

“No, sefior,” replied Ramon; “it would 
have gone off at once if I had not held it.” 

“But the rebels are at the camp now,” 
said Sidney. “I am afraid they saw me_ 
and will follow us.” 
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“If they do follow us,” said Raymond, 
““we can stand them off better here than 
we could on the flat below.” 

“I guess that ’s so,”’ said Sidney as he dis- 
mounted; “well, we ‘Il fix up the pack any- 
way.” 

He took the cotton tie-rope from his 
saddle mule and fastened it to one of the 
leather sacks; then passed the rope back 
around the mule’s haunches and fastened it 
to the sack on the other side; then in front 
around the animal’s chest and back to 
where it started. He drew it taut and it 
held the pack firmly in place. 

“I don’t believe they saw you,” said 
Raymond, “or we would hear something of 
them by this time. We will have to hustle 
to cross the Conchos before dark; I hope 
the river is not up.” 

“Oh, it can’t be,” said Sidney; “‘we have 
had no rain for two or three weeks.” 

“It may have been raining in the moun- 
tains,” said Raymond. 

“Hardly likely,’ replied Sidney; “it’s 
too late for rain.” 

The rainy season in northern Mexico, 
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on the eastern slope of the divide, is in 
the summer from June to October, seldom 
later, and as it was now November, Sidney’s 
statement seemed a safe one. 

In another quarter of an hour they drew 
up on top of the low bluff at the edge of 
the Conchos, and there before them was a 
broad, swirling, turbid torrent of water 
that promised anything but an easy 
ford. 

“Well, you are a good prophet, Sid,” 
and Raymond looked ruefully at the stream. 
“What do you think now about being too 
late for high water?” } 

“Nobody ever heard of a flood at this time 
of the year,” declared Sidney; “ it must have 
been raining in the high sierras.” 

“That’s an easy guess,” scoffed Ray- 
mond. 

“Well, it can’t be deep; let’s go right 
through. I will see that Tuerto gets over. 
Can you swim it, Ramon?” 

“Si, sefior, easily,” replied Ramon. 

Sidney rode up to Tuerto and struck him 
a blow with his quirt. The pack-mule, 
a big strong fellow that seldom hesitated 
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at anything, now plunged directly into the 
stream, followed closely by La Golondrina. 

“All right,” shouted Raymond, “we 
will keep together anyway.’ And he 
urged Pinto after his companions. 

The high water had covered a shelf that 
was ordinarily the bank of the river, so for 
a few yards it was not very deep; then it 
dropped suddenly down into the real chan- 
nel of the stream. Tuerto and La Golon- 
drina reached the edge of this shelf together, 
and together plunged into the deep water. 

While the mule was carrying a light load, 
it was packed low down on his sides, so 
when his plunge carried him momentarily 
underneath the water there was a large 
surface exposed to the current and poor 
Tuerto was immediately placed hors de 
combat and was swept downstream. 

Sidney, though the plunge had sub- 
merged La Golondrina, had succeeded in 
remaining upright, and he did not lose sight 
of the disaster that had overtaken Tuerto. 
When he attempted, however, to follow 
the pack-mule, with the desire to save him 
if possible, he found that he had a very 
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stubborn animal, in his own mount, to 
deal with. La Golondrina, apparently, had 
swum streams before, and knew that the 
only way to do so with safety and comfort 
to herself was to keep her nose well up- 
stream. So now, when Sidney wished to 
follow Tuerto, his mule obstinately resisted 
and began to swim strongly against the 
current. Sidney did not dare to interfere 
too much with her course, for fear that it 
would cause her to lose her equilibrium, and 
they would meet the same fate that had 
befallen Tuerto, so he was obliged to 
abandon the latter and let La Golondrina - 
take her own will. 

Raymond followed a few yards behind, 
and when he reached the edge of the shelf 
and saw what deep water the others had 
dropped into, he hesitated, but only for a 
moment. 

“Gee, Tuerto will drown!” he cried as 
he saw the pack-mule rolled over in the 
swift current, his hoofs beating the air and 
his nose just appearing. With a vague 
idea that he could in some way save the 
mule, he spurred Pinto in that direction, 
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more downstream than the course taken 
by his brother. 

It was a struggle in which each one had 
to be for himself, but fortunately it was 
soon over. Just below the ford the river 
made a rather sharp turn to the left, and 
Tuerto was rolled out on the shelving bank 
of the lower side of the bend. Flounder- 
ing for a few moments in the shallow water, 
the sturdy mule gained a footing, drew 
himself up with a lurch, and walked  se- 
dately out to dry land. Raymond, who had 
followed Tuerto without trying to hold 
against the current, was thrown out at 
almost the same spot. He plodded after 
the pack-mule and looking around, about 
a hundred yards upstream, he saw Sidney 
sitting drenched and disconsolate on La 
Golondrina. 

Ramon was yet to be accounted for, 
‘and both boys, now that they were safe, 
turned to see what had become of the 
peon. A man brought up where rivers are 
numerous and bridges are few was not to 
be daunted by a stream, however deep, 
that ran free of rocks, and Ramon had 
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made a systematic business of crossing 
the Conchos. With the same idea about 
swimming rivers that La Golondrina had 
displayed, he had followed that mule up 
stream, but with less strength to fight the 
current, he was being carried farther down. 
He was making fine progress across, how- 
ever, and in a few moments pulled out 
midway between the boys. 

“About time to make camp, isn’t it, 
Sid?”? Raymond called out as soon as he 
saw that Ramon was safe. 

“We would better find a place to make 
camp somewhere out of this wind,” replied 
Sidney rather sourly. “Isn't that true, 
Ramon?” he continued, turning to the 
Mexican who, in his thin clothes, through 
which the wind struck keenly, was shak- 
ing with the cold. 

“And where we can dry our blankets 
_ and provisions, sefior,” replied Ramon. 

“We have got to take care of that grub,” 
said Raymond, “for we don’t know when 
we can get any more. We can dry the meat 
and coffee all right, but I guess the tortil- 
las will be well soaked.” 
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“Hear those dogs?” said Sidney; “there 
must be a ranch over there.” 

“Bueno, pike ahead.” And Raymond 
turned Pinto up the bluff toward the 
barking dogs. 

When they reached the top, sure enough, 
there was a long adobe, absolutely bare, 
without a tree or any green thing growing 
about it, and only a corral to one side. 
As they rode up a man came out and kicked 
back the yelping and snarling dogs. 

“Valgame Dios!’’ he cried when he saw 
the condition of the travelers; but he 
knew at once what had happened, and 
wasted no time in wonderment. In a few 
moments he had stripped off the saddles 
and pack and had turned the blankets and 
provisions over to the women, with instruc- 
tions to dry the things in the kitchen. 
Then, telling a half-grown boy to take 
charge of the animals, he showed the boys 
and Ramon into the house. 

The room they entered, the sala, was 
very long, with only the door for air and 
light. Its one window was made inopera- 
tive by a tightly closed wooden shutter. At 
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the farther end, in one corner, was an open 
fire burning, and there their host took 
them. Drawing a dried cowhide up be- 
fore the fire as protection from the earth 
floor, and placing chairs, he requested them 
to make themselves as comfortable as pos- 
sible, and then went out to look after the 
animals. 

“Well,” said Sidney as he removed his 
boots, and taking off his socks, wrung 
the water from them, “this is certainly 
good luck. If we had been obliged to camp 
out without shelter we would have frozen 
stiff before we got dry.” 

“Tt makes my teeth chatter just to think 
of trying to get dry outside in the wind,” 
said Raymond as he removed his coat 
and trousers and stood up in his under- 
clothes before the fire. 

“Do you know this ranchero, Ramon?” 
asked Sidney. 

“No, sefior, I do not know him. You 
know we never came this way from camp, 
so this is strange to me, near as it is.” 

Their host brought in more wood which 
he threw on the fire, making the blaze 
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roar up the chimney. The boys stood as 
close as possible, turning first one side and 
then the other to the warmth, and begin- 
ning to feel quite comfortable and happy. 
They had heard, rather vaguely, the con- 
stant fretting of a child that lay on a bed in 
a dim corner of the room, and now after 
their host had built up the fire he sat 
down before it, and another child came 
and crowded close to Raymond to get to 
his father’s knee. This child also was 
fretting like the one on the bed, and the 
sound began to get on Raymond’s nerves. 

“What do you suppose ails the kids, 
Sid?”? And he turned to the father and said, 
“Is he sick?”’ pointing to the child. 

The man nodded, “‘ Las viruelas, sefior.”’ 

“Heavens, Sid!” cried Raymond, jump- 
ing back, “did you hear that? The chil- 
dren have smallpox. Yes, this child’s 
face is covered with pustules; I wonder I 
had n’t noticed it. We would better get 
out of here this minute.” And he began 
to scrabble his clothes together. 

“Oh, don’t get scared,” drawled Sidney, 
without making any move to Jeave the 
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fire, while the Mexican, observing Ray- 
mond’s excitement, said soothingly, ‘Do 
not be alarmed, sefior.” 

“Get scared!’’ fumed Raymond; “I cer- 
tainly don’t want to have smallpox out in 
these mountains, or anywhere else, for that 
matter. We would better have taken our 
chances with the rebels.” 

“Well,” replied Sidney, “the damage is 
done already if there is going to be any. 
We might as well be Mexicans now. You 
know the common Mexicans take no pre- 
cautions against smallpox. They say if 
they have it and get well, they will never 
have it again, and if they don’t get well, 
it’s as God wills.” 

“That is a lazy man’s philosophy,” 
declared Raymond; “the motto of the 
Puritans was better. But seriously, Sid, 
don’t you think we ought to leave the 
place?”’ 

“Seriously, Ray, I do not,” replied 
Sidney. “I am sure we were both vacci- 
nated when we were children. If we pass 
any place where we can get cream of tartar 
we will take a lot of it, — you know that 
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thins the blood and is an excellent preven- 
tive, — and I don’t believe we will ever 
know we were exposed. What do you 
think about this, Ramon?”’ 

“‘Well, sefior,”’ replied the peon, “I have 
had las viruelas, so of course I will not 
have it again. I do not know what it is 
that you call ‘vaccinated,’ we Mexicans 
never do anything about it, for what is 
the use? — nearly every one has it, any- 
way. If you and Don Raimundo have 
not had it I should think you would take 
it now, and that would be pretty bad, for 
then we would be stopped somewhere on 
the road, and the rebels might come there 
before we could get away.” | 

“Good for you, Ramon,” said Raymond; 
“that is just what I think, and I am not 
going to stay here in this close room with 
those sick children. I am going outside, 
anyway, if I don’t go any farther.” 

“All right,” assented Sidney; “we will 
make a big fire outside and I guess we can 
keep warm, and at any rate we are nearly 
dry.” 

After they had moved outside, their 
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host brought them a bountiful supper of 
tortillas and coffee and an omelette made 
of eggs and green chile. Their blankets 
not being dry enough to sleep in, they 
piled oak logs on the fire, and sitting on 
the ground with their backs against their 
saddles, they dozed in the warmth and 
passed a not very uncomfortable night. 


CHAPTER V 
A SCARED MULE 


N the morning the boys found that the 
people of the ranch had dried all of 
their belongings except the tortillas, which 
were a soggy mass from their bath in the 
river. Their host, however, brought them 
a fresh supply of corn-cakes which the 
women must have sat up half the night 
to make. The ranchero pressed these 
upon the travelers in the most hospitable 
manner, and declared that whatever he had 
they were welcome to. The boys protested 
that they could not allow such generosity, 
and they were more insistent as the ranch 
had the usual Mexican air of poverty. 
Finally a compromise was arranged by 
which the boys paid for the provisions 
which they carried away with them, but 
not for what they ate while there. 
After leaving the vicinity of the Conchos 
they were soon in a region traversed by 
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deep barrancas. A feature of that part of 
Mexico. is that it is made mountainous by 
being a high plateau cut by a succession 
of cafions, rather than by possessing any 
distinct ranges. Its mountain peaks are 
few and not very prominent. 

As the cafions of the eastern slope are 
tributary to the Rio Grande, they descend 
to the northeast, and the boys, in travel- 
ing west, crossed them all; so their journey 
from that point was mainly a series of 
climbing down into cafions, and climbing 
out again on the other side. Some of these 
cafions are very formidable, being two or 
three thousand feet deep, and while the 
trail kept tolerably even grades, it was 
always very narrow and never hesitated 
about passing along the edge of a dizzy 
precipice. In fact it was not built with 
reference to nerves, whether possessed by 
people or by animals. 

Mules accustomed to mountains are 
nearly always very sure-footed, and Tuerto 
was one of the surest. He was very reckless 
on the little excursions he made from the 
trail to gather bites of juicy grass, and 
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paid no attention to the outlook, going 
without hesitation to the extreme edge of 
perpendicular descents, and even dropping 
to his knees and reaching over for a speci- 
ally attractive morsel. His light pack 
made him feel very hilarious and care-free. 
The only pack-mule that can be controlled 
with any degree of comfort to his arriero. 
is one that is loaded to the limit. 

Soon after noon of the day they left the 
Conchos they were proceeding down the 
wall of a very deep cafion. The barranca 
was nearly perpendicular, and the trail went 
down by a switchback. The boys could 
‘stand at about the middle of one long in- 
cline and looking directly down, could 
see the road beneath them at no less than 
half a dozen different elevations. 

Tuerto would make dashes ahead so as 
to have a little time for foraging before 
the others, in the course of their steady 
descent, caught up with him. After one 
of these little expeditions he was about to. 
run ahead again to get out of the way of 
Ramon, when he noticed an attractive 
bunch of grass just beyond reach over the 
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edge. He instantly dropped to his knees 
and secured the mouthful, but in rising 
he came up against the low-growing branch 
of an oak and was propelled forward over 
the chasm. 

Ramon was close by, and when he saw 
the impending catastrophe he tried to pre- 
vent it by seizing, with one hand, hold of 
the reata which bound on the pack-mule’s 
load and grasping a branch of the tree 
with the other. 

‘“‘Help me, sefior,”’ he shouted, “‘Tuerto 
is going over the cliff. Tie your rope to his 
neck, sefior,” he continued as Sidney came 
up, “and take a turn around the tree; I 
think I can hold him.” 

The mule, however, was hanging so far 
over the edge that he could not help him- 
self to get back, and the increasing weight 
compelled Ramon to let go before Sidney 
could even get his rope loose. 

Down the animal crashed, over and 
over, checked in his fall by shrubs and 
- small trees, none of which were large enough 
to stop him. Ramon stood watching with 
an indescribable expression of dismay. A 
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good arriero, and Ramon was an excellent 
one, feels that he is disgraced if disaster be- 
falls the pack-animal he has in charge. 

“He ’ll catch on the trail,” said Ray- 
mond as they watched him; but when 
he reached the trail on the next turn of the 
switchback he was just executing an evolu- 
tion, and struck the narrow road on his 
back. His impetus carried him over it, 
and down he plunged on the next stretch. 
The three watched the descent breathlessly. 

“IT ’ll bet he goes clear to the bottom,” 
said Sidney bitterly; “‘that would be just 
our luck, and the last drop can’t be less 
than two hundred feet straight. It’s 
good-by mule.” | 

“No, he won’t,” cried Raymond ex- 
citedly; “‘he is going to strike that oak. 
See! he has hit it square. Let’s get down 
there before he slips.” 

They hurried around the bend of the 
trail and found Tuerto, midway between 
two turns of the switchback, lodged 
firmly against an oak. Tuerto, in allowing 
himself to slip over the cliff, had rather 
belied his reputation as a first-class pack- 
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animal, but now he exhibited more success- 
fully another trait belonging to his class, 
and that was, when he found himself in 
danger, to remain perfectly quiet, without 
struggling in the least, until extricated by 
his arriero. | 

“‘We will save him yet,”’ said Sidney. 

He fastened one end of his rope in his 
belt, and throwing the other end once . 
around the branch of a tree, he passed it to 
Raymond. 

“Now, you and Ramon let me down 
easy,” he continued. 

Grasping the rope with one hand as the 
other two paid it out slowly, Sidney 
partly climbed and partly swung down to 
the stranded mule, that was resting, with 
the utmost patience, against the support- 
ing tree. 

“Throw me the rope,” Sidney then 
directed, “‘and go below on the trail to 
stop him when he gets there.”’ 

Sidney then fastened the rope to Tuerto’s 
neck by a knot that could not slip, and 
taking a turn around a strong branch, he 
prodded the mule, making him struggle 
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clear of the tree. The slope was too steep 
for the animal to retain his footing, even 
after he had been set on his feet, but not 
too steep for him to remove a consider- 
able portion of his own weight from the 
rope, which Sidney was able to pay out 
slowly and ease him down to the trail 
below, where Raymond and Ramon stopped 
him and steadied him from a further 
tumble. 

When the mule was safe on the trail below, 
Sidney saw that the descent was too nearly 
perpendicular to be attempted without 
the aid of the rope, which of course he 
could not now use, so he threw it down 
after the mule, and climbed along the face 
of the cliff until he intersected the trail 
at the angle. 

When the boys took stock of the results 
it was found they were not so serious 
as one would have supposed they would be. 
The rawhide zurrones had protected the 
carga of provisions from all harm, but 
the blankets, which were in a roll on the 
top of the pack, though they were wrapped 
in canvas, had suffered somewhat. 
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The greatest change appeared in Tuerto 
himself, for though he showed no apparent 
injury, it was a very crestfallen and de- 
jected mule which the boys had before 
them, quite different from the debonair 
animal of a few minutes before. 

“Just see him!” said Raymond; “he 
looks as though he would never move 
another step.” 

“He surely will go downhill,” said Sidney; 
“T never saw a mule that would not.” 

But Tuerto proved to be the exception, 
for he stood stubbornly still with his ears 
lopped outward, or varied that by throw- 
ing himself back when Ramon tried to 
force him forward. 

“Anda, goat!’’. cried Ramon as_ he 
poked the mule with a sharp stick and 
twisted his ears; but all to no purpose, 
for Tuerto made but little more response 
than if he had been wooden. 

“What ails him?” —and Sidney felt 
the mule carefully all over; “he is not 
injured anywhere. It must be he is knocked 
out by the fright, if you can Imagine 
Tuerto being frightened.” 
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“T have known a mule to be so badly 
frightened by a fall that he would never 
work again, sefior,” said Ramon. 

“T hope Tuerto will not be affected so 
badly as that,” said Sidney, “for we can’t 
get along very well without him.” 

“T am going to put his pack on La Golon- 
drina and see if he will travel light,” pro- 
posed Raymond. 

Relieved of his pack, Tuerto crept slowly 
and carefully down the trail, while Ray- 
mond and Ramon followed with impatient 
objurgations, and Sidney brought up the 
rear on Pinto. Arrived at the bottom of 
the cafion, as there was water, though it 
was still not much past noon, they decided 
to camp, thinking Tuerto would be all 
right by morning. 

The mule kept close to camp all night and 
did not exhibit much enthusiasm in search- 
ing for food. After breakfast was out of 
the way his pack was put on, the other 
animals were saddled, and word was given 
to start. Tuerto stood stock still. 

“See here,” said Sidney, “let ’s put the 
blankets back of our saddles and then he 
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will have nothing but the zurrones, which 
are nearly empty, and he will surely be able 
to pack that.” 

That change was promptly made, but 
still the mule was stubborn, and in de- 
spair the entire pack was placed on La 
Golondrina with her saddle on top, as had 
been done the previous evening. Thus 
relieved, Tuerto took the road at a most 
leisurely gait, with Raymond and Ramon 
close behind afoot prodding him con- 
stantly, but with little perceptible effect. 

‘We would be in fine trim to stand off 
the rebels now,” said Raymond as he gave 
the mule a poke. 

“T don’t want to stand them off any- 
where again,” said Sidney; “we would 
not have a mine to get into the next 
time.” 

“No, sefior,” said Ramon, “but we will 
soon reach a country of limestone where 
there are many caves, and we might hide 
in one of those.”’ 

“And lose our animals,” suggested Sid- 
ney, “for I suppose the caves are not 
large enough for the animals, too.” 
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“Some of them are, sefior,’ replied 
Ramon. 

“Well,” said Sidney, “if we have any 
alarm from the rebels we will find a cave if 
possible and get into it. If we can do so 
without their seeing us, so much the 
better, for I would rather run than fight 
the Constitutionalists. I suppose they 
call themselves that because most of them 
are absolutely without law or order.” 

All that day the travelers proceeded 
at a snail’s pace, and the next day it was 
the same. The pack-mule seemed without 
any energy whatever, though he was ap- 
parently uninjured, and the boys were 
forced to conclude that the fright caused 
by his tumble had produced a shock that 
incapacitated him temporarily, but they 
hoped not permanently, as Ramon had 
suggested might be possible. 

The boys discussed the advisability of 
abandoning the mule and going ahead 
without him. He was, however, too valu- 
able an animal to lose, and they knew 
that the high mountains they were enter- 
ing were inhabited only by Tarahumar 
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Indians, who own no mules or burros, 
but always go afoot and carry their car- 
gas on their own backs. They would, 
therefore, probably be able to buy no 
other animal if they lost this one, so they 
decided to hang on to Tuerto, and get 
him through with them if possible. 

Finally one morning Sidney said as they 
were about to take the road, — 

“Did you notice the grub that was 
left after breakfast? — just enough for 
one day.” 

“Such a pity,” said Raymond, “that 
we did not have time to get something 
over from Los Alamos.” 

“We pass Carichic, Don Raimundo,” 
said Ramon. “I think we can buy some- 
thing to eat there.” 

“That must be a long way ahead yet at 
this gait,” replied Raymond, “‘and besides, 
it is nothing but a Tarahumar rancheria, 
and we probably won’t be able to get a 
thing there. We can’t shoot anything, 
because there is no game here except deer 
that are too wild to get within a mile of. 
I cannot understand why high mountains 
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like these, with this crop of fine timber, 
should not be filled with game, especially as 
there is no one living here to kill it off.” 

“Los Inditos get all the meat they eat 
by running deer down, Don Raimundo,” 
said Ramon, “until they get close enough 
to kill it with bow and arrows.” 

“We will hire them to run one down 
for us,” said Sidney, “‘and jerk the meat.” 

“T think they would do it, sefior,” 
replied Ramon. 

Then came the day when they had only 
a few morsels of food for breakfast, and 
nothing at all after that. The next morn- 
ing they took the road very early, as 
there was no meal to detain them, and 
plodded ahead with set determination. 
Soon they stood on the brink of a cafion, 
and looking down near the foot of the 
farther slope they saw a cluster of log 
cabins which they knew must be Carichic. 


CHAPTER VI 
A DEER HUNT 


4 Vii boys stood on the edge of the 
barranca and looked down to where 
there must be food of some sort, but 
though the cafion was a beautiful one, hav- 
ing its sides clothed with fine timber, and 
with running water and green meadows 
in the bottom, they did not spend much 
time in admiring the prospect. 

“T am going to leave that insane mule 
right here in the trail,” said Sidney, “and 
hike for something to eat. Come on, 
Ramon.” 

“That suits me to a T,” declared Ray- 
mond. 

Sidney swung himself off Pinto, as he 
could get down the hill quicker afoot, put 
the reins over the saddle horn, and drove 
the pony in front of him, while Ramon took 
charge of La Golondrina in the same way. 
The three passed Tuerto, standing in the 
trail with his ears lopped out, and with- 
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out looking back plunged down the steep 
trail at a speed that jarred the very mar- 
row in their spinal columns. Not a word 
was spoken; they reached the bottom and 
took their course across the meadows that 
lay in front of the little village. At that 
moment a terrific, prolonged bray sounded 
from up the trail, answered by La Golon- 
drina. They looked back, and there was 
Tuerto following blithely close behind! 

As they approached the first cabin, 
they were met by a tall, dignified Indian 
clothed only in a breech-clout, and Sidney 
asked him in Spanish for food. The Indian 
shook his head. 

“What!” exclaimed Raymond, “they 
surely must have something to eat here.” 

“JT think he does not understand you, 
sefior,” said Ramon; and turning to the 
Indian he asked, “Do you understand 
Spanish, friend?” 

The man shook his head again. 

“You see, sefiores,” said Ramon, “very 
few of the Tarahumaras speak Spanish, 
but we can make him understand; we will 

show him that we have nothing to eat.” 
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Ramon opened the zurrones on La Go- 
londrina and showed the Indian that they 
contained nothing, then making a motion 
to put something into his mouth, he said 
“Hungry.” 

The Indian emitted a few gutturals of 
comphrension, and went into the cabin, 
returning with a wooden tray filled with 
parched corn. That was evidently all that 
was to be obtained for food. 

** Well,” said Raymond, as he pitched into 
the corn, which they found to be delicious, 
“we won't have to waste any time in 
cooking, nor in eating either, for we can 
eat this as we travel.” 

Sidney offered the Indian a half-dollar 
bill, which was refused with scorn, but the 
tender of a silver quarter was accepted 
with alacrity, for the Tarahumaras have 
a wholesome distrust of any money except 
coin. It is not strange that they should 
have, for living as they do nearly on the 
line between the two States, the paper 
money of either State would not pass 
current in the other. 

“I wish we had some meat to go with 
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this corn,” said Raymond, and he con- 
tinued to the Indian, “Have you any 
venison? Oh, heck! I forget that he does 
not know Spanish. Can’t you make him 
understand, Ramon?”’ 

“JT think I can,” said Ramon; and 
turning to the Indian he made motions 
with his hands as of something taking long 
leaps, then again made the motion of 
feeding himself. 

The Indian said something in his own 
language and shook his head again. 

“T suppose they have no meat,” said 
Ramon, “or he would have offered it to us 
at first. Perhaps we can make him under- 
stand that we want them to kill a deer for 
us.” 

Ramon then made the motion of leap- 
ing, and pointed toward the forest, to 
which the Indian responded with nods 
of affirmation. Then Ramon indicated 
the man with whom they were talking 
and several other men who had come out 
of the cabins, and pointing toward the 
forest made a motion of using a bow and 
arrow. The man turned to his neighbors, 
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and after a short consultation nodded 
again, but they made no move to start. 

**T suppose they are waiting to know how 
much you will pay them, sefior,” said 
Ramon. 

“How much ought I to pay them, 
Ramon?” asked Sidney. “I wish they © 
would take paper money, for when we 
get outside of the State of Chihuahua we 
will not be able to use that Chihuahua 
money.” 

“There is a mining company at work at 
San Antonio del Rio, sefior; we will pass 
there, and if you buy supplies they will 
take the paper money, for they can send 
it in to Chihuahua. I think if you offer 
this man a dollar, that will be right, but 
I would give it to them in four pieces 
of dos reales, then they can divide it 
easily.” 

Sidney took four silver quarters out 
of his pocket and showed them to the 
Indian, who nodded with alacrity, and 
turning to his friends began to plan the 
expedition. 

“I wish they would station us where 
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we can shoot the deer,” said Raymond, 
and he held up his rifle and pointed toward 
the forest. 

The man nodded, and started forward, 
motioning to the boys to follow them. 

“Gee!” said Raymond, “they are going » 
to start this minute. It doesn’t take them | 
long to get ready for a hunt. Well, come 
on, Sid, we can fill our pockets with corn 
and eat it after we are in ambush. Ramon 
‘can make camp. Just see that reprobate 
one-eyed mule there eating grass!”’ 

“Vou must remember, sefiores,” said 
Ramon, “that when these Indians run a 
deer they make no noise at all; it is not 
as if they had dogs; so you will have to 
watch every minute.” 

“Tt will be a lively deer that can pass 
us,” said Sidney. 

Four of the Tarahumaras started out 
with the two boys. They went across a 
low ridge tand down into a small cafion 
where Raymond was stationed against 
a large pine about two miles from the 
village, with an intimation that the deer 
would come from up the cafion. They 
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crossed a divide to the right and stationed 
Sidney in another draw, and the four 
Indians went on at a jog trot in Indian 
file, the force of which expression the boys 
realized for the first time when they started 
out with their guides, for Indians always 
travel in single file. 

Raymond, when he was left alone, soon 
became very sleepy.: His hearty meal 
of parched corn after his long fast induced 
a somnolent condition that it was diffi- 
cult for him to overcome. He remembered 
Ramon’s injunction, however, that they 
must watch every moment, and succeeded 
in remaining pretty alert. The forest 
was absolutely quiet, with only the inde- 
scribable sighing that is produced by a 
light breeze among pine trees, and the 
time dragged so slowly that he thought 
he had been there for hours when his 
watch said only one hour had _ passed. 
Another hour went around in the same 
way, when without any warning sound 
he saw a big buck coming down the cafion 
at speed, covering the ground with tre- 
mendous leaps. The animal was opposite 
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him when he fired, but one shot was 
enough, and the creature fell with only 
a quiver. 

Almost by the time he reached the pros- 
trate deer the Indian who had last taken 
up the chase came dashing down, and he 
was soon followed, one by one, by the 
other three, breathing pretty hard, but with 
no other signs of distress. 

One of the Indians threw the carcass 
across his shoulder and they went over to 
the village where they found Sidney, who 
had returned as soon as he heard the shot, 
for knowing his brother’s skill with the 
rifle he was sure that one shot would be 
all that was necessary. | 

“Gee! Sid,” said Raymond when he 
joined his brother; “would n't I have 
liked to see that chase! These fellows 
must be hummers. I suppose they make 
a regular relay affair of it until they wear 
the deer out, but how can they tell where 
he will run?” 

“T suppose they make a mistake some- 
times and station the men on the wrong 
route. You see they were not sure which 
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draw this deer would come down, so they 
put you in one and me in the other.” 

“Does n’t that meat look good, Ramon? 
That beats parched corn. You want to get 
right to work and cut out some steaks.” 
And Raymond’s eyes gazed hungrily on 
the deer. 

“You will have a steak very quickly 
Don Raimundo,” replied Ramon. “I have 
some fine hard coals all ready to broil 
it.’ And he went to work skinning the 
animal. 

**T think we would better give the Indians 
part of the meat,” said Sidney; “they 
have certainly earned it, besides their 
dollar. Was n’t it amusing how tickled they 
were with the silver?” 

**T think they don’t get silver very often, 
sefior,’ said Ramon; “‘they are usually paid 
in copper tlacos.”’ 

“Are we going to stay here long enough 
to jerk some of that meat, Sid?” asked 
Raymond. 

“TI think we can,” replied Sidney. “If 
it is cut in very thin strips it will dry 
enough to-morrow so we can carry it. I 
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wish we knew whether there have been 
any rebels, or are likely to be any, through 
here.”’ . 

“T don’t believe we could find out from 
these fellows,” said Raymond. 

“No,” said Sidney, “I don’t suppose 
we could make them understand. Well, I 
think we will risk waiting. We have got 
to have food, and we would better make 
sure of some while we have a chance.” 

In very short order the tender venison 
steaks were broiled on the coals and eaten 
with a relish, a goodly supply of the meat 
was cut into thin strips and hung on a line 
in the sun to dry, and a fair portion, together 
with the skin, was turned over to the In- 
dians, to their apparent great gratifica- 
tion. They showed their appreciation of 
the gift afterward by many little atten- 
tions. They brought some crisp cress from 
a shady bend of the stream, and they took 
Ramon to a spring where the water was 
sweeter and purer than the water of the 
stream that flowed through the meadow. 
When the travelers broke camp and started 
again on their journey, one of the men ran 
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before and put them safely in the trail 
for San Antonio del Rio. 

Their little stop at Carichic, besides 
providing them with food, had placed 
Tuerto in a happier frame of mind. The 
luscious grass of the Carichic meadow, or 
possibly the freedom to roll whenever he 
pleased, which is as good as a feed of oats 
to a mule, had so rejuvenated him that 
he joined the cavaleade when they started 
out, if not with his usual jocose vigor, at 
least with sufficient briskness, and carry- 
ing his own pack again. 

“That was a lucky stop for me,’ 
Raymond; “now I can ride again.” 

“You are a good arriero, Don Rai- 
mundo,” said Ramon; “‘you can walk as 
well as you ride.” 

“But not with equal pleasure; I much 
prefer riding. Now I suppose you would 
just as soon walk as not, Ramon?” 

“‘Sometimes I become pretty tired when 
the animals travel fast,” replied Ramon. 

“Gee! I never thought of that; of 
course you get tired when you have to trot. 
I'll tell you what we will do: you will take 
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this old mule once in awhile for a rest, 
and I will take your place on the trail.” 

“You are very kind, Don Raimundo, but 
I will not let you do that. I am used to 
this work; it will not hurt me.” 

“Well, we will go slow, anyway. Say, | 
Sid, we must not travel too fast for Ramon.” 

“T guess there is no danger, over these 
trails,’ replied Sidney. 

The cafions now came closer together, 
shallow and steep, and the boys concluded 
they must be very near the continental 
divide. As they approached the brink of 
a narrow cafion, and looked across to the 
other side before descending into it, they 
saw, over on the farther crest and com- 
ing in their direction, quite a large num- 
ber of men, whether Federals or Consti- 
tutionalists they could not tell. 


CHAPTER VII 
A REBEL RAID 


HE travelers stopped simultaneously 

on seeing the body of men ahead of 
them, and turned back from the brink to 
the shelter of the pines. 

‘What is to be done now?” asked 
Raymond; “we can’t tell whether they 
are rebels or not.” 

“We do not want to meet Federals 
either,” said Ramon, “‘for they would surely 
take me with them and leave you alone.” 

“Yes,” said Sidney, “and they would 
take our animals, too, and perhaps even 
what few provisions we have. But there 
does not seem to be much of a chance to 
hide here.”’ 

The mountain slopes were smooth, with 
an entire absence of large rocks, and while 
they were well covered with pine and oak, 
there was very little undergrowth or any- 
thing to serve as real shelter. 
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“T noticed a little way back, sefior,”’ 
said Ramon, “what looked as though it 
might be the entrance to a cave.” 

“We probably will not be able to get 
the animals in,” said Sidney, ““but we 
must try, so let ’s get to it.” | 

They hurried back along the trail until, 
just over the brink into the last cafion, 
Ramon pointed out, a little above and 
beyond the trail, a small opening in a cliff. 

“Why,” said Raymond, “that is nothing 
but a squirrel hole, and there is absolutely 
no other place to hide.” 

“Tt may be bigger when we get there,”’ 
said Sidney, ‘“‘and we don’t want to lose 
any time in getting there either.” 

They left the trail and proceeded cau- 
tiously along the cafion wall. It was only 
an ordinary mountain slope, but was too 
steep to be traversed carelessly when they 
remembered the recent mishap to Tuerto. 
On reaching the opening they were very 
agreeably surprised. A ledge of limestone 
jutted out a foot or two from the face of 
the cliff, and around the farther side of this 
ledge was revealed an opening that was 
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ample to admit the animals, and which 
led to a spacious cavern. 

“I see I don’t know much about caves,” 
said Raymond, when they were all safe 
inside and he saw the amount of room there 
was. “ We might invite the rebels in with us, 
there is room enough.” 

‘We want to be sure they don’t ask for an 
invitation,” said Sidney. 

‘““We must muzzle the animals, sefior,”’ 
declared Ramon. “If the rebels have any 
mules or horses with them, which I did not 
notice, these mules will be sure to call.” 

They hurriedly tied ropes around the 
noses of the two mules, passing the ropes 
once above the animals’ heads to keep the 
-muzzles in place, and then stationed them- 
selves a little back from the entrance to 
watch. From where they stood they 
could observe all of the trail above the 
first turn of the switchback. 

“Tf there are any vaqueros or arrieros 
among them, sefior,” said Ramon, “they 
will notice our tracks where we left the 
trail, but if there are only peons they will 
not see anything.” 
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Soon the advancing band appeared at 
the crest and began to come singly down 
the trail. It was a nondescript crowd, 
little and big, young and old. All were 
clothed in the white cotton of the peon, of 
different shades of whiteness. They had — 
no animals, all were afoot, and all their 
supplies were knotted in big handkerchiefs. 
Some carried a blanket folded over one 
shoulder, but many were without bedding 
or load of any kind. The one thing with 
which each man was supplied was a rifle 
and well-filled cartridge belt. Bringing 
up the rear were some dozen women, all 
loaded more heavily than any of the 
men. , 

“IT wondered why some of those men 
had no pack,” said Raymond, “but I see 
las soldaderas are carrying their loads.” 

“They are all peons,” said Ramon with 
some scorn; “‘they will never suspect we 
are here. They must be rebels, for Fede- 
rals would have at least one mounted 
officer. We were fortunate not to meet 
them, for that class of peon hates the 
Gringos, and in these wild mountains 
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they would certainly have killed you, 
and me, too.” 

“T hope they have done nothing of that 
sort at San Antonio del Rio,” said Sidney; 
“they must have just come from there.” 

The troop came down the grade at a 
swinging gait, singing snatches of song 
and uttering ribald jests, and very shortly 
the last of them had passed the first turn of 
the switchback, which was almost directly 
in front of the cave. Our fugitives, how- 
ever, were obliged to remain in hiding until 
the rebels had passed down into the cafion, 
up the other side and over the crest be- 
yond. 

When the coast was clear it did not take 
the travelers long to get out and on the 
road again. As they had anticipated, 
they were very soon at the summit, and 
after crossing a narrow plateau they were 
looking down into a tremendous chasm, 
for here the Urique River, on its way to 
the California Gulf, tears out a way for 
itself right under the very crest of the con- 
tinental divide. All down the length of 
Mexico the western slope is short, con- 
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sequently precipitous, and where the alti- 
tude of the summit is great, as it is at the 
point where the boys were, the cafions 
worn out by the streams are of great depth. 

Down in the bottom of the cafion before 
them, in the hazy blueness of distance, » 
ran a slender, twisted, silver cord, the 
Urique River. Miles across rose the farther 
side, in great pinnacles and precipices of 
soft yellows and dull reds, with all the 
angles and rude projections made smooth. 
In the intervening space floated a dark 
gray eagle; beneath the level of their vision 
and yet half a mile above the rocks he 
searched for prey. The boys paused and 
gazed in awe at the prospect before them. 
“Gee!” said Raymond, “that is cer- 
tainly some hole; it must be as deep as 
the Grand Cajion.” 

“No,” said Sidney, “it is not, but it is 
about four thousand feet. I knew it was 
‘deep, but I had no idea it would look like 
this. Can we see San Antonio del Rio from 
here, Ramon? You said you had been 
there.” 

“TI worked as arriero, sefior, with a con- 
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ducta that carried silver bullion out to 
Guaymas. No, sefior, we cannot see San 
Antonio; it is on this side and too nearly 
underneath.”’ 

“How is the trail?”’ 

“It is very good, sefior; we can go down 
in less than half a day.” 

The trail descended by a series of switch- 
backs that were connected by sloping 
sections that always bore to the right, or 
up the river. Mexican mountain trails 
were laid out by Nature’s engineer, the 
arriero, the man who knows by abundant 
actual experience just how steep a road 
may be and yet give easy way for a loaded 
mule, and whose eye seems to be able 
unerringly to select the best possible route 
for such a grade. While the trails are not 
sandpapered, and may not be pretty for 
a real engineer to look at, they are delight- 
ful to travel over, and would charm not only 
the muleteer, but the artist who might ac- 
company him. 

The boys were enchanted by this their 
first sight of a really big cafion, and each 
bend in the trail afforded a fresh marvel. 
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As they descended, the character of the 
vegetation changed, the pines gradually 
disappeared, and then even the firs. The 
breeze, which up on the heights had been 
cool and bracing, down here was soft and 
Janguorous. So taken up were the boys 
with the ever-changing prospect that the 
time passed rapidly, and all too soon they 
were approaching the bottom. 

Evidences of occupancy began to appear, 
—a fence thrown around the upper side 
of a sloping meadow, and a rude rock 
corral where pack-animals might be penned 
and the ones needed selected, to obviate 
the necessity of driving them all to camp; 
then half a dozen huge fig trees with a late 
fall crop of luscious fruit. That apparition 
caused a prompt stop and the pleasurable 
performance of the most delicious meal, or 
rather the only delicious meal of the entire 
journey. After that kindly break came 
a vegetable garden, with an irrigating 
ditch brought around from the river, and 
in the garden were tomato vines tied 
up to posts and filled with fruit of all de- 
grees of growth; vines that apparently 
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were years old, and therefore, presumably, 
had never known a frost. 

All these evidences of habitation put 
the boys into a state of excited anticipa- 
tion and they hurried the animals along, 
sooner to meet the Americans, who, they 
supposed, were working the mines. No 
sound of the mill stamps was audible, but 
that was not strange, for now that the 
neighborhood of the river was reached, 
what had seemed from the mountain above 
to be but a silver cord was now revealed 
as a dashing, foaming torrent, that swirled 
itself among huge boulders with a roar 
that made it difficult to hear the person by 
your side. 

At last came the mill buildings, and the 
boys stopped in amazement, for only skele- 
tons appeared before them, all wood hav- 
ing been burned out, and in places it was 
still smoking. 

“This is the work of those marauding 
rebels,” said Sidney. “I wonder how 
many they killed. I hope not all who 
were here.”’ 

The travelers placed their animals in a 
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corral and slowly and carefully searched 
out all the ruins, in corners and behind walls. 
Just outside of a building that had prob- 
ably been a storehouse lay the body of a 
Mexican shot full of holes, and stripped . 
of his clothing. There was no other tragedy 
revealed, and no indication that any one 
else had been there, and the boys believed 
that the Americans who owned the camp 
had for some reason previously gone away, 
leaving only the Mexican in charge. Prob- 
ably all work had been discontinued; pos- 
sibly the men had deserted, as their own 
had done, and had then returned to rob. 
and kill. : 

Well,” said Sidney, “I believe that 
poor peon was the only man killed; the 
others, thank fortune, must have left 
before.”’ 

“What shall we do, Sid?” asked Ray- 
mond. 

“We can’t stay here long,” replied 
Sidney, “or we shall run entirely out of 
grub again. There is plenty of green 
feed for the animals, but apparently not a 
thing for us except figs and tomatoes.” 
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“Figs and tomatoes are pretty good,” 
said Raymond, “and I am sure we could 
live on them for a day or two.” 

“We would be foolish to stay here long 
enough to eat up all of our meat and corn,” 
said Sidney. ‘“‘Are there any places near 
on the other side of the river, Ramon?”’ 

“No, sefior, not on the trail. There are 
some Yaqui rancherias in the mountains, 
but they are out of our way, and if we 
stopped to visit them we might not be 
able to get anything but corn. There are 
no real ranches until we reach the Yaqui 
River.” 

“Then we certainly cannot stay here 
longer than to-night,” said Sidney. 
“Ramon, take off the saddles and pack while 
IT see if I can’t find a shovel, and then be- 
fore dark we will bury that poor fellow.” 

By careful search the boys found a shovel 
and a broken pick that had escaped the 
flames, though there were a plenty of 
tools from which the handles had been 
burned. ‘They made a hole as deep as 
they could manage in the rocky soil of 
one corner of the corral, in which they 
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placed the mine’s faithful guardian; then 
they covered him first with some sacks 
that lay in a heap outside one corner of 
the storehouse, and over all built a little 
mound of rocks. 


CHAPTER VIII 
A DIFFICULT BRIDGE 


C pa boys were now approaching what 
| they considered the most difficult 
part of their journey. The country was 
very broken and the few Indian inhabi- 
tants lived in rancherias to one side or 
other of the trail. The Indians of the high 
plateau of northern Mexico are pastoral, 
and unlike the North American Indians, 
are not nomadic. They occupy permanent 
villages, known as rancherias. ‘These ran- 
cherias are usually perched on a mountain 
slope, and the fields which the Indians 
cultivate may be at a distance of several 
miles, in some little spreading cafion. The 
rains of the country, that is, of the eastern 
slope and of the cumbre, or summit, come 
in the growing season of summer, and the 
crops grown, corn and beans, are called 
temporales, or crops that are grown with 
the rains, and without irrigation. 

The greatest concern of the travelers 


- 
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now was the question of food, and they 
were sorely disappointed when they found 
San Antonio del Rio burned and deserted. 
The prospect for obtaining food ahead was 
not good, with only Indian rancherias, 
and even these, as Ramon had stated, not 
directly on their road. They had a fairly 
good supply of jerked venison and parched 
corn, but for three hearty men the supply 
seemed very scant. They looked with long- 
ing on the great red tomatoes and the 
luscious figs that hung heavily on their 
stems, but it was really out of the question 
to carry either fruit with them. 

Sidney, as the head of the expedition, 
felt a great weight of responsibility in this 
matter of food. From their experience 
before reaching Carichic he realized how 
uncomfortable, and even how dangerous, 
an unexpected or an unavoidable delay 
might become. It is true that the pack- 
mule now traveled very well, and would 
probably continue to improve, and _ his 
recent nearly fatal fall had apparently 
taught him a lesson that prevented him 
from further adventuring. Sidney deter- 
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mined, however, in case of another accl- 
dent to one of the animals, that if it should 
be serious, the beast should be killed, 
and if slight, the animal should be left to 
shift for himself in the mountains, rather 


than to endanger their own safety by try- 


ing to help him along the trail. 

The first problem was to get across the 
Urique, and that seemed, at sight, a diffi- 
cult problem to solve. The river was a 
torrent, filled with huge rocks between 
which the water surged and eddied. To 
ford it was out of the question. In discuss- 
ing the crossing, Ramon remembered that 
a mile or two up the river there used to be 
a suspension bridge that was used in times 
of high water. 

Early the next morning they saddled and 
packed up and started up the river to find 
the bridge. The trail passed among the 
boulders just above the water line. At 
the bottom of the tremendous chasm, 
with the nearly perpendicular barranca 
on one side and the roaring river on the 
other, the boys felt to themselves very 
infinitesimal and helpless. 
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All along the foot of the barranca on each 
side of the river was a fringe of big alders. 
Above the mining camp the river narrowed, 
though the gorge remained about the same 
width, and this fringe of trees became 
broader and the trees were larger. At a 
point where the water had been forced 
into a channel not more than one hun- 
dred yards wide, the bridge had been thrown 
across the river. 

Two heavy wire cables were stretched 
across, anchored at each end to big alders. 
Suspended below these, and held up at 
frequent intervals by ropes, were two 
lightergcables which supported a puncheon 
floor made of alder poles faced on two sides 
with an adze. 

The bridge, though undoubtedly strong, 
looked too much like a cobweb to inspire 
complete confidence. At the center the 
upper cables curved down so near the floor 
as to form, for a short distance, a good 
protecting rail on each side, but toward 
the ends the space between the upper and 
lower cables increased until, for a good 
distance from each end, there was no 
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protection on the sides except the occa- 
sional guy ropes that held the floor. 

When the travelers reached the bridge 
Sidney dismounted and went out on to it 
to inspect its condition. The poles of the 
floor appeared so discolored and weather- 
beaten that he suspected they had been a 
long time in place and might not be relia- 
ble. An examination, however, showed 
that they still seemed to be in serviceable 
condition. 

“T think we may venture to cross it,” 
said Sidney when he returned to shore, 
“though some of those floor poles look 
pretty shaky to me. I will go ahead, Ray; 
then after I get part way across one of you 
start. We must not go too closely to- 
gether.” 

Sidney started across afoot, leading Pinto, 
and proceeding very carefully. The bot- 
tom of the bridge was only about three 
feet wide, but the sides flared out, as the 
upper cables were swung farther apart, 
giving sufficient room for a loaded animal 
to pass. 

Sidney reached the farther side safely 
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and looked back to see how the others 
were faring. About halfway across he 
saw Raymond in the saddle riding La 
Golondrina. He was alarmed for his 
_ brother’s safety, fearing that some acci- . 
dent might happen to the mule, and he 
shouted and gesticulated for the boy to 
get off and walk. He soon realized that 
it was useless to shout, for no sound could 
be heard above the noise of the river, and 
Raymond either did not understand his 
motions or he was stubborn and deter- 
mined to ride. Fearfully he watched the 
approaching boy, but nothing happened, 
and he was beginning to breathe more 
easily when the mule’s foot went through 
a weak place in the floor and she lunged 
forward. 

They had passed the central portion of 
the bridge that was protected at the sides 
by the upper cables, and at the point where 
the mule stumbled the supporting cable 
was so far above the floor of the bridge that 
there was a broad space between. Through 
this space the mule plunged with nothing 
to check her fall. 
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Raymond, when he saw that his mount 
was leaving the bridge, threw his hands 
up and grasped the cable which was just 
above his head. There he swung while 
the mule was dashed into the river below. 

When Sidney saw the plight in which 
Raymond was placed he dropped Pinto’s 
rein and raced back over the bridge, which 
swung and vibrated in an alarming manner 
with his rapid steps. 

“Hang on, Ray, and don’t be frightened, 
Ill be there in a moment,” he shouted, 
although he knew that Raymond could 
not hear him. 

From the spread of the upper cables 
Raymond was hanging away out beyond 
the floor of the bridge and directly over 
the water. He tried swinging himself in, 
thinking that he would let go on the inward 
swing and alight on the floor of the bridge, 
but he was so far out and the river below 
him looked so ugly that he did not dare 
attempt it. Sidney found when he reached 
the spot that Raymond was swinging just 
beyond his reach. One of the guy ropes 
was close by, and he contemplated grasp- 
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ing that and reaching out to get hold of 
his brother, but the absolute certainty of 
a fatal termination for both of them, if 
his hold of the rope should fail, deterred 
him from making the effort. | 

“Hold tight, Ray,” he shouted, “‘we 
will have you off there in a jiffy,” though 
he could not see at the moment how it 
would be done. 

At that juncture Ramon arrived, for 
the peon, when he saw Raymond’s peril, 
had left the pack-mule on the farther side 
and had hastened across the bridge, as 
rapidly as he dared, to help. 

**Ramon,” Sidney directed, “‘take hold 
of that guy rope on the other side; now 
grasp my belt firmly with your other hand, 
and as soon as I have got hold of Don 
Raimundo, pull back with all your might.” 

Sidney then seized the guy rope in 
front of him and leaning far out, sup- 
ported by Ramon and by his own hold, 
he encircled his brother’s waist closely 
with his free arm. 

“Let go, Ray,” he then directed. 

Raymond obeyed, dropping a dead weight 
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on his brother’s arm. Sidney had been 
well braced for the shock, and his muscles 
stiffened taut, but in spite of his utmost 
effort the two sank until Raymond was 
below the level of the bridge floor, and it 
seemed as though it would be impossible 
to bring him up again. Ramon, however, 
made valiant effort, and slowly and stead- 
ily he pulled back on Sidney, whose arm- 
hold about his brother’s waist held, till 
finally Raymond lay across the narrow 
bridge pale and exhausted by the strain. 
Sidney was in a similar condition, and 
for a few moments both boys were unable 
to speak. 

Raymond then rose and started for 
the near-by shore. Sidney sprang up, and 
resting his hand on his brother’s shoulder, 
they steadied each other across the remain- 
ing portion of the bridge. 


“That is all I want of riding across such 


a bridge as that,” said Raymond when 
they were safe on land. 

“T tried to make you understand, Ray,” 
said Sidney, “that it was not safe to ride 
across.” 
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“I knew what you meant, perfectly 
well,’ replied Raymond, “but I thought 
it was just an old-fogy notion of yours. 
The bridge looked perfectly safe. I guess 
I shall do plenty of walking now, to pay 
for that little ride.” 

“The mule would probably have gone 
off the bridge anyway,” said Sidney, “‘if 
you had not been riding.” 

“I don’t believe so,” said Raymond; 
“very likely she would not have broken 
through if she had not been carrying my 
weight. Where is she? Of course there is 
no hope for her.” 

“Oh, nothing could live long in that 
stream,” replied Sidney. 

The boys examined carefully the sur- 
face of the river below them. On a far 
rock over which the water foamed was a 
dark object which might be a portion of 
the saddle, or it might not be; they could 
not tell. No other evidence of the unfor- 
tunate mule was in sight. 

“My rifle went with the mule,” said 
Raymond mournfully. “It was in the 
case, slung to the saddle. If I had been 
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carrying it I might possibly have thrown 
it out on the bridge and saved it.” 

‘‘Never mind the rifle, Ray, so long as 
you are all right. We have a rifle left, 
and we can get along without the mule, 
though it is rather tough to lose old Golon- 
drina that way. We will take turns riding 
Pinto, it will do us good to walk.” 

“T can’t make you pay for my foolish- 
ness, Sid,” declared Raymond. “I will do 
what walking is necessary myself.” 

“We will decide that later,” said Sidney. 
“T think we have done enough work for 
to-day, and I propose that we camp as soon 
as we find feed for the animals.” 

“All right,” assented Raymond; “I 
know a rest will do me good.” 
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CHAPTER IX 
IN THE HEART OF THE MOUNTAINS 


HEN Ramon had crossed the bridge 

with Tuerto, the travelers went 
along the trail in search of a place to camp. . 
Back of the fringe of alders that bordered 
the river, growing thick among the boul- 
ders, was a place between the trees and the 
cafion wall that was comparatively free from 
rocks. A portion of this space was moist- 
ened by water that seeped from the bar- 
ranca, and they turned the two animals 
loose on the high grass that covered the 
little cienega, making their own camp 
under a cottonwood which still, in the 
warm air of the cafion, retained its fo- 
liage. 

They were all glad of the relaxation after 
the strain of the preceding half-hour and 
stretched themselves out on the ground 
in comfort. The air was still and soft, and 
the roar of the river was muffled by the 
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distance and the intervening trees until 
it was soothing rather than disturbing. 

“T would like to stay here for a week,” 
said Raymond as he rolled at length on 
the ground. “Swimming the Conchos 
was nothing to riding across a bridge over 
the Urique. I will confess this last stunt 
nearly got me. If your grip had not been 
good, Sid, I would be down somewhere 
with La Golondrina now.”’ 

“And if Ramon had not been husky,” 
said Sidney, ‘‘we would both be with the 
mule. I thought at one time we were 
going to be, as it was, in spite of Ramon.” 

“Well, thank goodness, we are safe 
across,” said Raymond. “I shall not be 
so pig-headed again. What other rivers are 
there, Ramon; any more like this?” 

“Nothing so bad as this, Don Raimundo. 
The Mayo is a smaller stream, and so is 
the Yaqui, where we will cross them, and 
the cafions are not so deep.” 

“'That’s good news. How long do you 
suppose it will take us to get out of this 
one? It looks like a big climb.” And 
Raymond, lying on his back, gazed, with 
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his eyes half closed, up at the farther cafion 
wall. “I guess it seems farther, though, 
when you look at it upside down.” 

“Tt is five leagues, at least, up to the 
cumbre, Don Raimundo, and it will take 
us a day to get out.” 

“Well, Ramon, you and I will hike up 
there together.” 

“T am sorry you will have to walk, 
Don, it will be hard work for you. El 
Tuerto could carry you if he only wanted 
to, he has so little pack.” 

“That’s a good idea, Ray,” said Sidney; 
“that lazy mule can carry you just as 
well as not. He has no pack at all, as we 
will realize to our grief in a few days. Or, 
you take Pinto and I will make Tuerto 
carry me.” 

“TI must say I think he could do that all 
right,” said Raymond, “but we won’t 
make him begin till after we get up this 
hill.” 

“What I don’t like,” said Sidney, “is 
meeting a band of rebels coming out of 
the Yaqui country. I am afraid we will 
run across a lot more.” 
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“What will we do, Sid,” asked Ray- 
mond, “if we find the rebels are holding 
the country between the Yaqui River and 
Arizona?”’ 

“T don’t know what we would do. 
Father said to stay with the Yaquis, but 
maybe they have joined the rebels; they 
have always been, like the Irishman, 
‘forninst the government,’ and no wonder, 
they have been treated so badly. There 
will be one thing in our favor, even if we 
should meet a band of rebels, no one on 
this side of the mountains will have heard 
of father, so no one will know that he is 
a great friend of Madero, and we might 
get off free.” 

“You may count on one thing, sefior,”’ 
said Ramon, “that if we meet either rebels 
or Federals they will surely steal every- 
thing you have, even if they let you go.” 

“ And they would either kill you or take 
you with them, Ramon, that is equally 
sure, so we must avoid them all if possible. 
I wish there was some way we could find 
out if there are any troops in this part of the 
country.” 
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“I know the Indians at the rancheria 
Temochiec, sefior,” said Ramon. ‘That is 
on top of the mountain this side of the 
river Mayo. I think they could tell me, 
for several of them serve as correos and 
they go long distances and learn a great 
deal.” 

“Is that on our road?” 

“No, sefior, but it is not more than a 
day to one side, and it might be well for 
us to go there.” 

“T think you are right, Ramon, and we 
will do that.” 

By morning the boys were ready to set 
out with new courage. The process of pre- 
paring for the start was very simple, with 
only one animal to saddle and the light 
zurrones to throw across Tuerto, and the 
time required was short. Raymond ad- 
hered to his resolution to walk to the top 
of the barranca, and to wait until that 
climb was accomplished before attempt- 
ing to make a riding- as well as a pack- 
animal of Tuerto. 

Climbing up out of a cafion is never so 
inspiring as descending into one. In going 
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down one constantly has the marvelous 
view spread before him, and the contemp- 
lation of it removes the sense of fatigue 
and the soreness of stone bruises. The 
boys found that it was considerably more 
of a grind to get out than to get in, but 
they relieved the grind as much as possible 
by frequently turning to gaze back into 
the depths below. That view had a never- 
failing fascination for them, and to enjoy 
it they prolonged the journey to the top. 
They never tired of watching the circling 
flight far beneath them of the hunters 
among birds; those that seek live prey, 
the eagles and the hawks, and those that 
are scavengers for all, the buzzards. 

The trail would pierce the depths of a 
cafiada, disappearing among the firs and 
live-oaks that crowded the glen; _ then, 
gently rising, turn back on itself, until 
it came out on a bold promontory directly 
over its entrance into the glade. There it 
would make a sharp swing upward and 
ascend the spine of a ridge for a short 
space, then plunge into the same cafiada 
at a higher elevation, or into a new one. 
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Whenever the road came out on one of 
these observatory points the boys were 
sure to pause in wondering admiration, 
until the animals recognized the places 
and stopped before they were told. Very 
soon they left behind the semi-tropic 
growth of the cafion’s depth and gradually 
won back to the vegetation of the tempe- 
rate zone. With that transformation came 
a return to the bracing air of the summit. 

At noon they stopped by a little spring 
that moistened the soil for a big live-oak. 
There they built a fire and prepared a bed 
of coals on which they toasted strips of 
jerked venison until it was browned and 
crisp, and ate it with the parched corn. 
Raymond sighed for the figs of San Antonio, 
but consoled himself with the thought 
that no one could have brought them away, 
for a fig that is ripe enough to be delicious 
is too ripe to be carried far from the tree. 

The cumbre was reached just as night 
was settling down and they made camp 
by the light of a big fire of dead wood, 
first clearing the dry pine needles from a 
broad space, so that there would be no 
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danger of the fire spreading. The blaze 
was more than ordinarily grateful, for one 
roll of blankets had gone down the Urique 
with La Golondrina, and in the chill night 
of a high altitude there was hardly enough 
bedding left for comfort. 

Ramon, before going to bed, quietly 
dragged up a number of large limbs which 
he put on the fire from time to time during 
the night. Rolled up in their blankets, 
with their feet toward the blaze, which, 
thanks to Ramon’s vigilance, was main- 
tained all night, the boys were very com- 
fortable. In the morning there was a fine 
bed of coals to toast the venison, a bed of 
coals that was carefully covered with 
dry earth before they broke camp. 

When the short breakfast was out of 
the way, Raymond proceeded to carry 
out his threat to make Tuerto perform 
the double service of pack- and saddle- 
mule. The roll of blankets that the mule 
had been carrying was folded flat and 
bound down over the zurrones of the pack, 
making a broad pad. On that pad Ray- 
mond ‘perched himself. Tuerto had so 
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recovered his spirits that he made no 
objection to this increased weight, and, 
indeed, set off with his ancient vigor and 
briskness. 

The road was familiar to Ramon, which 
added to its interest and made it seem 
shorter, for he could tell the boys what 
was to be expected ahead, and give them 
the encouragement of a definite anticipation. 
Ramon’s work, too, was lightened, for now 
that Raymond had taken charge of Tuerto, 
Ramon had nothing to do but to keep up, 
and he gave a fine exhibition of what a 
mozo is equal to. Toiling up steep bar- 
rancas and hurrying helter-skelter down 
into cafions, he maintained his place close 
behind the two animals. 

The weather conditions in the high alti- 
tudes were becoming those of winter, with 
frosty nights and clear, crisp days. Ramon 
gave another proof of faithful service by 
keeping up a fire every night, so that the 
boys were never conscious of a scarcity 
of blankets. It seemed to them that no 
matter how often they woke in the night, 
they always saw Ramon fixing the fire. 
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Certainly the fire was always burning, 
and they fully appreciated the luxury of 
getting out of their blankets on a frosty 
morning to a glorious bed of glowing coals. 
‘Yet when morning came and time to take 
the trail, Ramon was apparently as fresh 
as though he had slept undisturbed all 
night. 

With the very limited supply of provi- 
sions there was, of course, no cooking to be 
done, but if there had been food to pre- 
pare Ramon would have been quite ready, 
no matter how long and tiresome the 
day’s journey, to assume the position of 
chef. He sighed for the time when he 
might have corn and the use of a metate, 
to help out their present dry meals with 
tortillas, which he knew so well how to 
make. 

While the distance they had to travel, 
if measured as the crow flies, was not 
great, it was multiplied many times by 
the extremely broken character of the coun- 
try. There were numberless small cafions, 
— that is, small by comparison with the 
great cafions to which they were tribu- 
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tary, — that must be crossed, and these 
cafions were generally precipitous. To 
cross this rough country by a grade that 
was possible for pack-animals the trail 
doubled back on itself so often that if the 
boys could have seen, pricked out on a 
map, the actual distance they had accom- 
plished in any one day, they would, indeed, 
have .been discouraged. Fortunately for 
their peace of mind there were no com- 
manding elevations from which an ex- 
tended view might be obtained, and know- 
ing that they were traveling at excellent 
speed, they were left to suppose that they 
were covering a great deal of country. 

Several days were consumed in this way 
before they began to approach the river 
Mayo, and they had met no human being 
in all that time. Finally one day Ramon 
told the boys that the next day they would 
leave the main road for Temochic, if they 
should decide to visit the rancheria. It 
seemed necessary that they should do so 
to obtain food, if for no other reason, for 
their stock of provisions was again nearly 
exhausted. 
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Night was approaching and they were 
beginning to think about finding a suit- 
able place to camp, when in coming up out 
of a cafion, on reaching the crest of the 
divide between that and the next one, they 
came face to face with a man hurrying to- 
ward them. 


CHAPTER X 
WILD TURKEYS 


HEN the travelers so suddenly saw 

the man who was approaching 
them, their first impulse was for defense, 
and both boys whipped out their six- 
shooters. A_ second glance, however, 
showed them that the stranger was without 
doubt an Indian messenger. He wore no 
clothing but rawhide sandals and a breech- 
clout, except that over one shoulder he 
carried a folded blanket, and he was not 
armed. 

As the boys stopped, and Ramon, who 
had been walking behind their animals, 
saw the man, he hurried forward to meet 
him, exclaiming, “It is my friend,” and the 
two embraced warmly. 

“This is Sant’ Ana of Temochic, sefior,”’ 
said Ramon, turning to Sidney. “He is my 
dear friend. He is a messenger who makes 
long journeys, and I am sure he can tell 
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you about the country you wish to go 
through.” 

“TIT am glad to meet you, Sant’ Ana,” 
said Sidney, shaking hands with the Indian, 
who then turned and shook hands politely 
with Raymond. ‘“‘Where have you come 
from?” 

“TI have come from Guaymas, sefior, 
and I am going to Batopilas with letters 
to the mining company there.” 

“Ramon says that you know all of this 
country.” 

**Si, sefior, | know it well.” 

“Do you know whether there are any 
troops between here and Arizona?”’ 

“The rebels have possession of all the 
country between here and Arizona, sefior.” 

“But not of Guaymas, too?”’ y 

“Si, sefior, they have Guaymas, too.” 

“Do you think we could get through to 
Arizona?” 

‘“No, sefior, I think not; the rebels 
hate the Gringos and have killed many of 
them.”’ 

“Would it be safe for us to stay with 
the Yaquis until there is peace?” 


— es 
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“The Yaquis are with the rebels, sefior, 
and it will be a long time before there is 
peace; do not wait for that.’ 

Well,” said Raymond, “it looks to me 
as though we had put our foot in it by 
coming over here.” 

‘““We are no worse off than we would 
have been in Chihuahua,” replied Sidney, 
“and we could not stay there.” 

_ “And we can’t stay here either, so where 
can we go?” 

“I have been thinking,” said Sidney, 
“that we might cross the gulf to Lower 
California and go up to San Diego. The 
peninsula is nearly uninhabited and I don’t 
believe there is any disturbance there.” 

“But, for the love of Mike! Sid, how 
can we get across the gulf? Where can 
we get a boat? We can’t go to Guaymas 
if that city is in the hands of the rebels.” 

“TI don’t know yet how we can do it, 
Ray, but I can easily see that we will be 
obliged to do something.” And turning 
to Sant’ Ana, Sidney explained what they 
wished to do, and inquired if the Indian, 
who was familiar with Guaymas, could 
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suggest any way for them to obtain a boat 
to cross the gulf. 

“You cannot go to Guaymas, sefior,”’ 
replied the Indian; “‘you would never be 
allowed to leave the city. I have a cousin, 
Severo, who is a pearl-fisher and lives in a 
hut on the shore of the gulf twenty 
leagues beyond Guaymas. He has a boat, 
and I think he would take you across the 
gulf.” 

“But we could n’t take Pinto and Tuerto 
in a little fishing-boat,”’ objected Raymond. 
“What would we do for animals on the 
other side?”’ 

“We could do without animals if neces- 
sary, replied Sidney. 

“How could we find your cousin?” 
asked Raymond, turning to Sant’ Ana. 

“His hut is below “Torres,  sefior,”’ 
replied Sant’ Ana, “but you would leave 
Torres to your right. You should not pass 
through any pueblos, it would not be safe. 
You would easily find the place.” 

“Is your cousin a Yaqui, — could we 
trust him?” 

“Si, sefior, Severo is Yaqui. I am 


oo 
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Yaqui, too, but you could trust him. Yaquis 
are always faithful to their patron, or to a 
friend. You would tell him Sant’ Ana sent 
you.” 

“You are a good fellow, Sant’ Ana,” 


sald Sidney, “and I think we shall do as. 


you advise. But we are nearly out of 
food. Where can we get more?” 

“TI think it would not be well for you to 
go to Temochic,” said Sant’ Ana reflec- 
tively, “for some of the young men are 
very impatient and dislike all Gringos. 
There are many deer in the mountains, 
and turkeys.” 

“We have not seen a deer since we left 
Carichic,” said Raymond, “‘nor a turkey 
either.” 

“Perhaps you do not know how to look 
for turkeys, sefior. The acorns are ripe 
and dropping now, and in the early morn- 
ing the turkeys go under the oak trees 
to get their breakfast, and if you watch you 
can easily shoot one.” 

“Why didn’t we think of that, Sid!” 
exclaimed Raymond. “Everybody knows 
that wild turkeys live on acorns.” 


- 
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“IT must go now, sefiores,” said the 
Indian. “‘Adios, and God be with you.” 

The Indian shook hands with the boys, 
embraced his friend Ramon, and passed on 
down into the cafion at a rapid trot. 

“It’s up to us to get a good turkey in 
the morning,” said Raymond as they stood 
watching the disappearing correo. 

“It’s up to us first to find a place to 
camp,” said Sidney. “I don’t want to 
hunt for a camping place after dark, with 
no moon.” 

Under the spreading branches of a dense- 
growing fir they opened their blankets and 
cleared a place for a fire. Then out of the 
zurron Ramon brought a few strips of veni- 
son to roast on the coals. 

The peon’s face was very serious. “There 
is only enough meat for one more meal, 
sefior,’” he said to Sidney. 

“We ll keep that for luck,” declared 
Raymond. “In the morning we are going 
to eat roast turkey, and I think we ’Il live 
on roast turkey after this.” 

The venison and parched corn tasted 
better for the thought that they might 
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not be restricted to such simple diet much 
longer. The boys were so conscious of their 
skill with the rifle that they had not the 
least doubt of getting a turkey if they should 
see one. 

“I wish we knew where father is,” said 
Raymond as they lay about the fire before 
it was time to roll up in their blankets for 
the night. 

“TI believe he is safe in Chihuahua,” 
said Sidney. “Madero had a good force in 
the city and I think they could hold it. 
Even if the rebels take the city, father 
will stay with Consul Letcher and be in no 
danger. What I think most about is 
mother’s anxiety. Father may have been 
able to send a telegram to her, so she would 
know he is safe, but she would worry about 
us, and if he could not get word to her, 
she will imagine we may have all been 
killed.” 

“Tf we had money to hire a correo,” 
said Raymond, “we could send a message 
to her.” 

“I doubt if an Indian correo could get 
through to El Paso.” 
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‘An Indian could get through,” declared 
Raymond, “if anybody could.” 

“Yes, that is so,” assented Sidney, 
“but we haven’t the money, anyway. 
We will probably need every cent we have 
to get across the gulf.” 

“What will we do with Pinto and Tu- 
erto?”’? asked Raymond; “we can’t take 
them across with us.” 

“We ’ll try to sell them, though I should 
hate to let Pinto go.” 

“That would give us some extra money.” 

“Yes, but we will have to buy burros, 
if we can, on the other side, and I have 
not the least idea what they will be worth 
over there.” 

“Not very much, you may be sure, but we 
won’t have much either. Gee! just think 
of riding burros!”” And Raymond looked 
quite disgusted, for in the Southwest none 
but children and Mexicans ride burros. 

“Don’t worry, Ray,’ said Sidney, “we 
may think we are lucky if we can buy a 
couple of burros for the packs.” 

“And tramp up through that desert 
country?” 
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“That would be better than not getting 
there at all.” 

“Tf we have got that ahead of us I am 
going to sleep this minute.” 

And Raymond slipped into his blankets, 
which he had placed ready on a long 
pile of pine needles that he had raked 
together. 

. Sidney laughed and followed his brother’s 
example. 

At the first break of day, or, as Ramon 
would have said, de madrugda, the peon left 
camp in the dim light and located a. big 
white oak tree beneath which the ground 
was strewn thick with acorns. He then 
hurried backito camp and woke the boys. 

“*Sefiores, get up.” 

The boys jumped up, exclaiming, “ What 
is it, Ramon?” and rubbing their eyes in 
bewilderment. 

“The turkeys, sefiores, if you want 
to get one for breakfast.”’ 

“Gee! I had forgotten all about the tur- 
keys; good old Ramon to remember.” 
And Raymond struggled into his boots. 

“I have found a good place, with plenty 
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of acorns, sefiores, if you will come with 
the guns.”’ ' 

“T have no rifle, you know, Sid,”’ said 
Raymond. “Is it worth while for me to 
go, too?” 

“Yes, come along, you can try a shot 
with your Colt.” 

Ramon piloted the boys to the place he 
had selected, and showed them a clump 
of madrofio that would serve as an excel- 
lent blind, within easy shot of the oak 
tree. 

“You are a crackerjack, Ramon,” whis- 
pered Raymond as the boys stationed 
themselves behind the shrubs, “‘to get all 
this ready for us.” 

By that time it was becoming quite 
light, and very soon after the hunters 
were in place they heard the call of a 
gobbler not far away. The call was 
repeated at intervals, each time sounding 
nearer, until presently, on the farther 
side of the oak, there appeared a big gob- 
bler walking majestically, with head erect, 
in front of his flock. With him were the 
old hen and eight or ten bouncing birds 
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just entering into full young turkeyhood. 
They came carelessly along until they 
reached the ground beneath the oak, when, 
with satisfied clucks, they fell to work on 
their breakfast of acorns. 

“Gee!” whispered Raymond as they 
watched the handsome birds feeding, “it ’s 
a shame to shoot them.” 

“If we don’t gather them in,” replied 
Sidney, “‘some wildcat will. Just remem- 
ber how good cuts from one of those birds 
will taste roasted. I will take one of the 
young birds at the left of the bunch, and 
you try for one on the right side. Now, 
wait till I whistle to make them raise their 
heads; then, when I count three, fire.’ 

Sidney gave a shrill whistle, at which 
every turkey head was raised erect, the 
old gobbler, at the same time, sounding a 
warning cry. 

“One, two, three!” counted Sidney, 
and at the last word both boys fired and a 
turkey at each side of the flock fell to the 
ground, while the others, after a moment of 
bewildered indecision, scuttled off into the 
forest. 
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The boys ran out from their shelter and 
Sidney turned over his trophy first. 

“Vou can’t beat that, Ray,” he ex- 
claimed jubilantly as he showed a head- 
less bird. 

“T guess it’s a tie, Sid.’ And Raymond 
showed his bird also with no head. 

“Good work, Ray. I could n’t do that 
with a pistol.” 

“Oh, it was just a chance shot,” said 
Raymond nonchalantly. 

“Not much,” replied Sidney; “you are 
the best shot with the pistol I know. 
Whew!” as he lifted one of the birds, 
“they are whoppers. I believe they weigh 
twenty pounds apiece. Here, Ray, you 
take my rifle, I will carry one bird and 
Ramon the other.” 

While Ramon plucked and dressed a 
turkey, Raymond built a fire and made a 
fine bed of coals. Then a side of the bird 
was cut off and roasted. The meal that 
followed was very different from so many 
previous ones that had consisted solely of 
dry venison and parched corn, and made 
the travelers feel very happy. After break- 
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fast was over Ramon plucked the other 
turkey and dressed it carefully, dry. 

“T will take this out at night, sefior,” 
he said as he wrapped it in a cloth and 
placed it in one of the zurrones, “and 
hang it up where it will become cold. In 
that way it will keep several days before 
we will need to cook it.” 

This addition to their food-supply re- 
moved a great weight from Sidney’s mind. 
Now that they had so easily procured game 
he felt confident they could do so again 
when necessity required, and wondered 
how they could have gone hungry at all. 


CHAPTER XI 
A NIGHT ALARM 


HILE Raymond found that riding 

Tuerto was much better than 
walking, still that mode of progression did 
not give unalloyed pleasure. One who 
has ridden an animal bareback up and 
down steep hills will remember how 
difficult it is to stick to his mount’s back. 
The thick pad of blankets above the zur- 
rones made Raymond’s seat so high that 
it was not easy for him to grasp anything 
to steady himself. There were, of course, 
no stirrups, consequently no rest for his 
feet, which dangled distressingly and each 
of which seemed to weigh at least one 
hundred pounds by night. 

When they were toiling up out of a 
cafion, Raymond was obliged to sit well 
in front over the mule’s shoulders, and in 
going down he reversed his position and 
sat over the animal’s hips. With all his 
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shifting back and forth, however, his seat 
always seemed insecure and more or less 
uncomfortable. Indeed, he often barely 
saved himself from a fall, and he sometimes 
wondered what would happen to him if 
Tuerto should meet with an accident similar 
to the one before they reached Carichic. 
But that accident really was due to no 
lack of skill on the mule’s part, and was 
very unlikely to be repeated. Besides which 
it gave the mule a valuable lesson, and 
since that time he had been extremely 
cautious. After that he could traverse 
with safety a ridge six inches wide, pro- 
vided the earth did not crumble off 
beneath his feet. 

It was an interesting exhibition of cau- 
tion to see the mule walking carefully 
along with his head carried well down to 
scrutinize rapidly a place for each step. 
At such times his ears were held outward, 
in a loose, lop-sided way, giving him a 
most grotesque appearance. 

Raymond occasionally tried going afoot, 
but that was not very satisfactory either, 
and the mule looked so big and strong, and 
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so equal to any kind of a load, that the 
- boy soon returned to the seat on his back. 
Sidney was willing and anxious that his 
brother should ride for a part of the time 
in Pinto’s comfortable saddle, but Ray- 
mond insisted that the loss of La Golon- 
drina was due wholly to his recklessness 
and he would not let any one else suffer 
for that. 

As the streams on the east of the divide 
ran to the northeast, making it necessary 
for the boys to cross them all, so now they 
flowed southwest, with the same result for 
the travelers. As they proceeded, however, 
the cafions occurred less frequently, and 
there were broader spaces between. 

Ramon’s knowledge of the country en- 
abled them to follow Sant’ Ana’s advice 
and avoid all pueblos, though once or twice 
to accomplish that they were obliged to 
make long détours by trails that were more 
scantily traveled. When they reached the 
river Yaqui they found quite a_ broad 
irrigated valley before them, but the 
Yaquis follow the custom of the Tara- 
humaras and usually live in pueblos at 
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some distance from their cultivated fields. 
The travelers saw, then, that by waiting 
till night they would be able to select a 
passage that would probably take them 
to the other side of the valley without 
being discovered. 

Accordingly they remained in the hills 
on the east side of the river till it had 
become quite dark, though Ramon, mean- 
time, went down as far as he thought pru- 
dent to spy out a road. He located a 
narrow bridle path that entered the fields 
in a direction that would apparently take 
it across the valley, and after noting land- 
marks that were sufficiently prominent 
to guide him in the dark, he returned to 
the boys. 

The travelers did not dare to build a 
fire, so they ate a supper of cold meat, and 
waited until they concluded it dark enough 
for safety. They then left the shelter of 
the hills and descended to the valley. 

“If we meet any one, Ramon,” said 
Sidney, “and they speak to us, you must 
reply, for if one of us answered they would 
know at once we were not Mexicans.” 
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**What shall I say to them, sefior?”’ 

“They will probably ask who it is, and 
you must say friends. Then if they ask 
where we are going, you must make a 
reasonable answer. Do you know any 
pueblos near here, but not too near?” 

“There is Agua Prieta in the mountains 
east of here, sefior; and on the other side 
of the river, quite distant, is San Marcial.” | 

“That will do, I should think. If they 
ask your name you would better give 
your own.” 

The little party entered the fields by the 
path which Ramon had decided upon, 
and proceeded cautiously, making as little 
noise as possible, with no conversation. 
It was very dark and they found difficulty 
in getting over the ground quietly, but 
presently the path encountered an irrigat- 
ing ditch that was bordered by a thick 
growth of willows, and turned up by the 
side of that. 

When Ramon saw that the road would 
pass over the rough ground by the side 
of the ditch, and they would be obliged 
in the dark to stumble over all the open- 
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ings by which water was taken out, he 
paused and suggested in a whisper to 
Sidney that they should enter the ditch 
and travel along the dry bed, for at that 
time of year the ditch would be carrying 
no water. 

Sidney assented, and at the next open- 
ing they clambered over the mud dam 
and found themselves in the ditch bottom, 
which was sufficiently broad to give them 
a comfortable passage between the willows 
that grew thick on either bank. There 
was a level deposit of mud that had dried, 
and the surface had cracked in small 
squares since the water was turned off, 
which made an excellent roadway. 

Along this smooth, spongy way they 
traveled with good speed. When they had 
covered what they supposed must be at 
least half the distance to the river, they 
saw a small fire burning at one side beyond 
the fringe of willows, and heard voices in 
low conversation. They checked their 
gait and made Pinto and Tuerto walk as 
slowly as they could, hoping to get by with- 
out being heard. But as they were oppo- 
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site the fire the voices ceased as though 
whoever was there must be listening, and 
then there was a hail. 

Who is it?”’ 

“Friends,” replied Ramon promptly. 

“Where do you come from and where 
are you going?” 

“We come from Agua Prieta and are go- 
ing to San Marcial.” 

“What is your name?”’ 

“Ramon Tortuga.” 

“Of San Marcial?” 

**Si, of San Marcial.” 

There was a little muttered conversa- 
tion on the other side of the willows, and 
then the voice again, — 

** All right, adios.” 

** Adios,”’ responded Ramon. 

The travelers hastened their steps and 
were quickly beyond earshot of the men 
by the fire. Even then they did not ven- 
ture to speak, but hurried along the ditch 
bottom. Soon they were halted by a mud 
wall across the ditch in front of them, and 
peering over that saw that they had reached 
the river. | 
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The boys waited there while Ramon 
left the ditch and went along the bank of 
the stream to find a possible crossing. 
Almost immediately he returned and 
whispered, — 

“There is a good crossing right here, 
sefior.”’ 

As the ditch banks near the river were 
too high to get the animals over easily, the 
boys turned back until they found a lower 
place, where they led Pinto and Tuerto 
through the willows and back to the stream. 
Only a few yards up from the ditch they 
found a trail, probably the one they had 
been following, that crossed the sandy 
shore of the river and entered the water. 

The crossing was not broad, for the farther 
bank could be dimly seen in the dark, and 
the boys concluded it was free from rocks, 
as the water made no sound except the soft, 
sibilant hissing of a smooth-flowing current. 

“Do you think it is safe to ride right in 
there?”’ asked Raymond. 

“I don’t believe it is deep,” replied 
Sidney; “you see the bank is very shelv- 
ing. Do you know this crossing, Ramon?” 
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‘No, sefior, but I am sure it is not deep.”’ 

“Well, let ’s try it. I hope it will be 
better than the Conchos.”” And Raymond 
sprang upon Tuerto’s back and sent the 
mule into the water. 

Sidney mounted Pinto and gave him 
the rein to follow the mule, and Ramon, 
who had taken off his trousers in prepara- 
tion for a possible deep ford, came close 
behind. 

Gingerly the animals stepped into the 
water, lifting their feet high, and care- 
fully proceeded, raising their feet each 
time entirely clear of the stream. Splash 
they went, step by step, until they reached 
the other side, without finding water 
anywhere more than halfway to their 
knees. 

“Well, we were scared for nothing,” 
said Raymond as they pulled out on the 
other side, “but I am not complaining.” 

After Ramon had located the trail where 
it left the river, they were soon on the road 
again, and as the river ran very near to the 
hills on that side, they immediately left 
the valley and began a gentle ascent. As 
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soon as they had crossed the first line of 
hills and found themselves in a small 
cafion beyond, they decided it was safe 
to camp. It was not easy in the dark to 
find enough dry sticks for a fire, for this 
was far below the zone of real mountain 
timber, but it was accomplished after a 
time, some strips of venison were roasted 
and eaten, and they sat cross-legged about 
the blaze. 

“If those men down in the bottom 
had n’t been lazy Mexicans, we would n’t 
have got off so easy. Gee! this is comfort- 
able. Did your legs get cold, Ramon?” 
And Raymond put fresh sticks on the 
fire. 

“No, I was not cold, Don Raimundo, 
except when that man was talking to me 
and I thought how easily they could shoot 
us and no one would know.” 

“You fooled him all right, Ramon.” 

“If they had been Yaquis, Don, they 
would have wanted to see how we looked.” 

“It is lucky for us they were not. I 
suppose this is our last river, Sid.” 

“Yes, and I am afraid we have killed 
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our last game, if we are leaving all the 
timber behind.” 

“Oh, we'll begin to kill jack rabbits 
now.” 

After the turkeys which they had killed, 
the boys had one day started up a deer 
which Sidney shot. Then they had re- 
mained in camp a couple of days to jerk 
the meat, and so had provided themselves 
with a good supply for the road. This 
jerked venison, however, was all the food 
they had,—for the parched corn had 
long since given out, — and it was becoming 
extremely unpalatable to them. 

In one place after they left the high 
mountains Ramon had found some edible 
bulbs, of which the dry tops remained 
sufficiently intact for the location of the 
root below, and they ate them with relish, 
though ordinarily the roots would have 
‘seemed acrid and unpleasant. There was, 
however, only a small bed of the plants, 
at least that was all they could find, and 
the roots they obtained served for a salad 
with only a couple of meals. 

The boys had hoped to secure an abund- 
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ance of pifion nuts on the intermediate 
ranges of hills, where the small pines that 
bear the nuts grow, but either the crop 
that year had been small, or squirrels had 
eaten what there were, for the nuts were 
so scarce that searching for them consumed 
altogether too much time, and had to be 
given up. 

If they had not been so anxious to avoid 
observation, it would have been an easy 
matter to replenish their stock of food, for 
ranches and small pueblos had become so 
numerous that it was difficult to escape 
them. They had so deep a distrust for the 
troops of either side, however, that they 
decided it was the part of discretion to 
go without food rather than to approach 
any strange community to secure it. 


CHAPTER XII 
AN ATTACK 


FTER the travelers had passed the 

river Yaqui their progress was 
much more rapid than when they had 
been struggling through the high moun- 
tains. Ramon’s knowledge of the general 
directions of the country was sufficient 
to enable them to shun the main roads, 
and by making use of trails, or sendas, as 
the Mexicans call short cuts, they escaped 
observation. They frequently met some 
stolid peon, but such people did not take 
enough interest in the strangers really to 
notice them. Americans, or rather Gringos, 
as the common Mexicans call all foreigners, 
were a not unusual sight and attracted little 
attention. 

Where they crossed the Sonora railway 
the track was partially destroyed and 
the telegraph lines were cut. That made 
them feel very uneasy, though they could 
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not tell from the appearance of the wreck- 
age whether it had been recently done. 

Raymond suggested that they should 
change their plans and follow the road to 
Arizona. The sight of something so civi- 
lized-looking as a railway, after their long 
journey in wild mountains, brought on 
such a violent attack of homesickness that 
they could hardly resist the temptation to 
do that. A second thought, however, made 
them realize that if there were any troops 
of either side in the country, some of 
them would certainly be along the line of 
railway, and by that route it would be 
impossible to escape observation. So they 
were obliged reluctantly to keep their 
faces westward instead of turning them 
toward home. 

After crossing the railway they passed over 
a range of low mountains, and from the 
top they caught a glimpse of the gulf, not 
more than fifteen or twenty miles distant. 

“Whatever else happens,” said Ray- 
mond as they gazed on the pleasant sight, 
“we will get a change of meat. Won’t 
fish taste good, though!” 
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Off to their right lay a pueblo which they 
thought should be Torres, and down in 
front of them somewhere on the shore of 
the gulf must be the pearl-fisher’s camp. 
On the distant western horizon was a hazy 
mountain line, their land of promise, Lower 
California. 

“That looks like a broad water to cross in 
a fishing-boat,”’ said Sidney very dubiously. 

“The gulf is nearly always quiet, sefior,”’ 
said Ramon. “There is seldom a strong 
wind unless a norther blows.” 

“But this is the season of northers.” 

“That is true, sefior, but I think if the 
weather is good when we start that we 
would have time to cross before it would be 
likely to change.” 

The travelers gave little time to the 
view, for night was approaching and there 
was no good camping-place on the hills 
where they were. It was possible they 
might be obliged to continue as far as 
the plains below before finding a desirable 
spot in which to pass the night, so they 
hurried on. 

About two’thirds of the way down to 
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the valley they came to a little cafiada at 
one side of which stood the ruins of an adobe 
house. In front of the adobe was a small 
cienaga, moistened by a seepage from the 
opposite hillside. The grass that covered 
the cienaga was green and abundant, and 
there they staked the horse and mule. 
The animals cared for, the boys selected a 
level spot not far from the adobe and ar- 
ranged their beds for the night, while 
Ramon gathered sticks for a fire. 

They were sitting about the blaze eat- 
ing the eternal roast venison when there 
was the hum of a rifle ball through the air 
above their heads, and from one of the 
hills across the cafiada rose a puff of 
smoke, accompanied by a report. 

“Run for the adobe, quick!’’ cried Sid- 
ney as they all jumped to their feet. 

Two more shots passed, even nearer 
than the first, to emphasize their haste. 

“T°ll bring the animals in, too, sefior.”’ 
And Ramon started to run toward where 
the horse and mule were tied. 

“No!” ordered Sidney, ‘“‘there is not 
time, but I will get the cartridges.” 
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Sidney sprang to the pack where it lay 
on the ground, but the bullets by that 
time were coming so thick and so close © 
that he did not stop to look for the car- 
tridges. Instead he seized the zurron that 
contained the ammunition and dragged it 
inside the adobe where his companions had 
already taken shelter. 

As they ran inside the walls they had 
just a glimpse of a dozen or fifteen men 
swarming down the opposite hill, firing as 
they came. Below in the cienaga the ani- 
mals were snorting with fright and running 
against their ropes in a futile attempt to 
escape. It was becoming too dark, though, 
to see objects distinctly at any distance. 

Of the old house only the walls were 
standing, but they were more than two 
feet thick and about ten feet high, and 
afforded ample protection from bullets. 
The house consisted of one room, with a 
door toward the cienaga, the direction 
from which the attacking party were com- 
ing, and a window in one end. This door 
and window were now, of course, only 
openings, for all wood had been taken 
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away; including the roof, which was gone, 
leaving the one room open to the sky. 

The three fugitives found themselves 
inside the walls with a rifle and two six- 
shooters and plenty of ammunition. The 
men outside were approaching quite close, 
as the shots which they occasionally fired 
indicated. 

“Ramon,” directed Sidney, “‘you take 
my pistol and watch the window; don’t 
let a man even look inside. Ray, you and I 
must get on the same side of the door, 
then we won’t shoot each other. I will 
stand next the door, and you farther inside.” 

They had barely placed themselves in 
position when two or three bullets entered 
by the door and were embedded in the 
opposite wall. At the same time the sound 
of running feet was very near. Then there 
was a lull outside. 

“Watch out! Ramon,” warned Sidney, 
for he judged from the quiet that a decisive 
attack was being planned. 

At that moment a man dashed into 
the doorway from outside, but evidently 
his courage failed him at the last, for he 
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paused in the opening. The pause was 
fatal to him, for Sidney fired and he dropped 
like a log in the door, obstructing the pass- 
age. He was followed closely by others, 
but the body falling in front of them took 
them by surprise and the first man stum- 
bled over it and plunged headlong into 
the room. The next man saved himself 
and succeeded in getting inside. 

Those second men had followed so closely 
after Sidney’s shot that he had not had 
time to eject the shell and throw another 
cartridge into place. When he saw the 
figure sprawling on the ground before 
him he realized that quick work was neces- 
sary, and clubbing his rifle, with one blow 
on the head he put the prostrate man out 
of the running. | 

While Sidney was taking care of this 
second invader he was vaguely wondering 
where Raymond was that he did not give 
an account of himself. Now, turning, 
Sidney saw in the dim light that his brother 
had been dealt a blow by the Mexican 
who had succeeded in entering the house, 
and was lying in a heap on the floor. 


A MAN DASHED INTO THE DOORWAY 
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During the time that this was taking 
place at the door, another man had at- 
tempted to enter by the window. Ramon, 
however, was a vigilant guard and promptly 
fired, and the figure fell back with curses 
to the ground below. Ramon turned from 
the window and was confronted by the 
Mexican who had dealt Raymond the 
blow. The man had thrown his rifle into 
position, but the quarters were so close 
that Ramon struck the barrel of the gun 
up and the bullet went harmlessly into 
space, while a shot from Ramon’s pistol 
was better placed and put a quietus on his 
assailant. 

_ The attacking party were apparently 
somewhat discouraged by the fact that 
four of their number had disappeared. 
The very effective resistance offered by 
the fugitives in the adobe ruin made them 
hesitate, and after the first strenuous min- 
ute there was a pause. This gave Sidney 
and Ramon time to take stock of results. 

“Is Don Raimundo hurt, sefior?”’ asked 
Ramon. 

“Yes, he is hurt, but I don’t know how 
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badly, and I don’t dare go to him. You 
must not leave the window, Ramon, for a 
minute.” 

“IT don’t think they will try again, 
sefior.’ And Ramon evidently exulted 
in the work he had accomplished. 

That was a bad prophecy, for immedi- 
ately there was another fusillade of shots 
and another rush for the door. The defend- 
ers were fully alert, however, and this 
time Ramon also gave his attention to the 
door, for he could not resist the attraction 
of the immediate fray, though contrary 
to his orders. The result was that the 
foremost two of the assaulting party were 
thrown back against their companions by 
the bullets that met them. 

The darkness had increased by this time 
so that near-by objects were barely dis- 
tinguished. Sidney ventured to look out 
through the doorway, but he did not dare 
remain exposed long enough to identify 
the dim bulks of which he caught a glimpse. 
Just as a reminder that they were still 
alive inside the adobe he fired out at ran- 
dom, and judged that the bullet found a 
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mark, for there was a yell, followed by 
excited voices. 

When Sidney turned back to the interior 
he saw a sitting form on the floor, which 
a quick examination revealed to be Ray- 
mond. 

“How are you, Ray?” he asked anx- 
iously. “Are you much hurt?” 

“T don’t think so. I remember when 
that villain struck me his gun glanced from 
the wall and hit me a flat blow on the side 
of the head. Gee! but it makes me feel 
sick.” 7 
“Don’t try to get up yet. I can’t 

leave the door or I would help you.” 

“Oh, I don’t need any help, but I want 
to get away from these dirty Mexicans. 
You and Ramon must have been busy.” 

Both the Mexicans lay partly on Ray- 
mond, and both bodies lay perfectly inert 
and quiet. The boy struggled free from 
beneath and stood, leaning dizzily against 
the wall. 

“T tell you I am glad to see you get up, 
Ray,” said Sidney. “I was scared when 
I saw you there on the floor.”’ 
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“Well, I am glad that brute had a rifle 
instead of a pistol, or he would certainly 
have shot me. And that reminds me, 
where is my pistol? I believe I am too 
dizzy to get down and hunt for it.” 

“Don’t do it. Wait till I can find it. 
I think the rascals have gone off; there 
has not been a sound outside for several 
minutes.” | 

“They are probably just waiting to catch 
you outside.” 

“T doubt it, for that last shot of mine 
must have hit one of them, and after that 
I could tell by the voices that they were 
leaving.” 

Ramon had stuck closely to his task of 
guarding the window, but his hearing was 
sharper than that of the boys, and he now 
announced, — 

“They have gone back over the hill, 
-sefior. It is safe to go outside if you 
want to.” 

“Are you sure, Ramon?” asked Sidney. 

“Si, sefior, I heard them distinctly, 
and they took the horse and mule with 
them.” 
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“Gee! Sid, do you suppose they did?” 

“TI am afraid so. Fortunately we are 
pretty close to the gulf.” 

“Yes, but that money we were going 
to get by selling them has gone glimmer- 
ing.” 

Sidney stepped into the doorway and 
listened, then went cautiously outside and 
listened again. There was no sound what- 
ever. 

“TIT guess you are right, Ramon.” 

“T know I am right, sefior,”’ replied the 
peon positively. 

After being outside a few mofnenta 
their eyes became adjusted to the dark- 
ness, and they could see what had happened. 
A few yards in front of the house lay the 
bodies of the two men Sidney and Ramon 
had shot at the second charge, and at 
one side was all that was left of the man 
who had tried to get in at the window. 
The man who had been hit by Sidney’s 
random shot had probably only been 
wounded, for he had either gone off or had 
been carried away with his companions. 
The stake ropes that held the two animals 
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had been cut and the animals were gone, 
but the blankets had not been discovered, 
nor the saddle and the other zurron. 

“Don’t you think, Ramon,” asked Sid- 
ney, “‘they will come back in the morning?”’ 

“T think they will, sefior, and we ought 
to leave here as soon as we can.” 

“Can you get out of here in the dark?” 

“Si, sefior, easily. I would go down 
this cafiada about a league, and then turn 
to the right over the hills. I examined the 
country from the mountain, and I can 
easily find my way by the North Star.” 

“How about you, Ray? I don’t believe 
you are able to walk.” 

“Oh, yes, I am. I am coming around 
all right. Of course I would rather ride, 
but that is out of the question.” 

“We have the blankets to carry, and 
what grub there is, and the canteens,” 
said Sidney dubiously. 

“Don’t you worry, Sid, we ’ll make it 
fine.” 

“What do you think about those fel- 
lows’ guns, Ray? Shall we take a couple 
for you and Ramon?” 
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“T Il see how they look,” replied Ray- 
mond. 

In a short time the blankets were made 
into three rolls, and each roll provided 
with a cord to sling over the shoulder. 
The jerked venison was put into a sack 
and given, with the canteens, into Ramon’s 
charge. Raymond recovered his pistol 
from the floor of the adobe, and reported 
that the rifles belonging to the slain men 
were old style and not worth taking. 
When all was ready and Sidney gave the 
word to Ramon, he discovered that the 
peon was endeavoring to sling the heavy 
saddle above his blankets. 

“Oh, hold on, Ramon,’ he remon- 
strated, “you can’t carry the saddle.” 

“Si, sefior. I am not going to leave this 
fine American saddle for those robbers.” 

American saddles are so much better 
made than the Mexican article that they 
are always much sought for and valued 
highly. 

“Very well, then, Ramon, but give me 
the meat and canteens.”’ 

“It is queer,” said Raymond as they 
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started down the cafiada, “but I don’t 
feel at all the same about killing these 
men as I felt about that fellow at the 
mine. J can understand now how men in 
war quickly become hardened to such 
things.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
ACROSS THE GULF 


1 parame had made a careful ‘survey 
: of the country through which they 
would pass, from the top of the mountain 
the day before. He had even observed 

a small butte near the shore of the gulf, 
about in the locality where he imagined 
the pearl-fisher’s camp should be. He 
now started off in the dark without hesi- 
tation, following the trail down the cafiada 
until he thought the distance about right, 
and then striking directly across the hills. 
Ramon was a skillful arriero, and that 
means he was used to traveling through 
any kind of mountains, and the boys were 
accustomed to tramping over all sorts of 
ground, so this present jaunt did not 
daunt any of them. The country, more- 
over, was not rough, the hills being rolling 
and without much chaparral, so for skill- 
ful mountaineers it was not difficult, even 
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in the dark, and after they had been out 
a little while the stars gave sufficient light 
to aid them materially. 

Raymond insisted that his head was 
perfectly straight again after the blow he 
had received, and that he was quite equal 
to walking all night, so they pushed on 
without making any stops. When morn- 
ing came they found themselves within 
a few miles of the gulf, and so accurate 
had been Ramon’s reckoning that the 
butte which he saw from the mountain 
was directly in front of them. 

Ramon thought that the camp they 
were searching for was to the north, if it 
was below Torres, as Sant’ Ana had stated. 
To be certain not to miss the camp, though, 
especially as they did not wish to ask 
directions from any one, Sidney decided 
to go to the left, or the south side of 
the butte, and then to pass north up the 
beach, if the beach should be sandy, and 
good for traveling, and if not, they would 
travel a short distance inland. 

They accordingly followed that plan, 
and when they reached the shore of the 
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gulf, they found the beach smooth and 
hard, with what little tide there is in the 
gulf out, making it an ideal place for 
travel. With a very short stop for a lunch 
of dried venison they took their course up 
the beach. All felt that they would rather 
‘not take any time for rest until they knew 
what their fate was going to be, so they 
pushed on as rapidly as possible. 

With the delightful smooth beach for a 
road, two or three miles passed quickly, 
and the travelers saw ahead of them in 
the distance an object on the unobstructed 
plain. 

“TI think that is the hut where Severo 
lives, sefior,”” said Ramon. 

A little thread of smoke was rising at 
one side of the hut, and they soon saw a 
man bending over a fire. Severo, if it 
were Severo, apparently followed a custom 
of Mexican peons and worked very early 
in the morning, coming to camp from nine 
to ten for breakfast. As the party ap- 
proached, the man rose and saluted them 
politely, shaking hands in a dignified 
manner with each one. 
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“Sit down, sefiores, and breakfast with 
me.” And he indicated some blocks of 
wood and a small box where they might 
sit. 

“Thanks,” replied Sidney, “‘we will be 
glad to do so, for your beans look good. 
Our provisions gave out on the road and 
we have had only dried venison for 
several days.” | 

“What a pity! you must be very hungry. 
I am sorry that I have no coffee, only 
beans and bread.” 

Their host went into the jacal, a hut 
made by driving stakes into the ground 
in the form of a square, and on those sup- 
porting a roof of poles and thatch, and 
brought out some tin plates and tin spoons. 
He then placed on each plate some beans 
from the frying pan and a piece of cold 
baking-powder bread, and passed them to 
his guests with hearty invitations to eat. 

“This is certainly good, Severo,” said 
Raymond as he ate with a relish. 

“You call me by my name,” said the 
Indian in surprise. “How did you learn 
it?”’ 
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“We met your cousin, Sant’ Ana,” said 
Sidney, “‘and he sent us to you.” 

“My cousin is a good man.” | 

“Yes, he is,” replied Sidney. “He 
told us that you have a boat. We wish 
to go across to Lower California, and 
Sant’ Ana thought you would take us. 
Can you do that?” 

“Yes, I can. To what point do you 
wish to go?” 

“You would take us to the best place 
to land. We wish to go to the United 
States, and Sant’ Ana thought we could 
not get up through Sonora, there are so 
many troops.” 

“That is true. I think a Gringo could 
not reach the United States.” 

“ How long will it take to cross the gulf?” 

“That depends on where you go. Do 
you wish to buy burros in Lower California? 
You have no animals, I see.” 

“Yes, we would like to buy burros. 
Our animals were stolen last night.” 

“Then we will go to Los Angeles Bay. 
The spring there is the only good water 
for thirty leagues in any direction, and 
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one will always find Yaquis camped there, 
who will no doubt have burros they will 
sell you. If we leave here immediately we 
will arrive there to-morrow evening.” 

“Do you mean you could row across 
in that time? It seems far to me.” 

“No; I have a large sail for my boat, 
and you see there is a northeast wind, 
which will help us.” 

“How much do you want to take us 
across, Severo?” 

“T think it is worth five dollars.” 

“It is certainly worth five dollars,” 
replied Sidney. 

“Then I will get my boat ready at once,” 
said Severo. 

They all repaired to the beach, where 
Severo’s boat was drawn up out of the 
water. It was a canoe eighteen feet long 
and quite broad, made from a sycamore 
log that had been hollowed out with fire 
and knives. It had been skillfully worked 
out till the sides were thin, and the boat 
was light and buoyant. Thwarts had 
been fitted into it, and the ends, which 
were similar, and pointed like the bow 
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of an ordinary boat, were decked over for 
a space of three or four feet to give strength. 
It was fitted with a light mast and carried, 
as they learned when they set out, quite 
a large sail. It was, in fact, a serviceable 
and really beautiful canoe, and Raymond 
exclaimed when he saw it, “Gee! Sid, 
that is certainly some boat, and to think 
it is made from one log!” 

They all took hold and helped push the 
boat down into the water, after which Severo 
filled with fresh water a small keg which 
the boat carried. Then he announced, — 

**T will first make some bread, and cook 
beans to carry with me.” 

“That reminds me,” said Sidney, “‘if 
you can prepare some for us, too, I will 
pay for them. And can you sell us some 
flour and beans?” 

“Yes, I can let you have some, sefior,”’ 
replied Severo. 

While the boys and Ramon _ bustled 
about and loaded all of their belongings 
into the boat, Severo, without any bustling, 
but swiftly and silently, made a good 
supply of baking-powder bread. This he 
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mixed in an empty lard can and baked 
over the coals in a large tin made from a 
kerosene can that had been cut down from 
top to bottom, leaving one side as a broad, 
shallow pan. The dough was placed in 
this pan and supported on rocks over a 
bed of coals until the bread was well 
risen and the bottom baked; then the pan 
was tilted up in front of the coals and the 
bread was browned on the top, an excellent 
and appetizing loaf. 

As the bread was baking, Severo pre- 
pared beans from a supply that had already 
been boiled tender. A little lard was placed 
in a frying pan and heated sizzling hot. 
Then the beans were put in and crushed, 
stirring them in the hot lard. When beans 
and lard were well mixed, a little water 
was added, and green chiles cut into 
strips. This was allowed to cook for a few 
minutes to blend well the green peppers 
with the beans, and it was then packed 
into an empty lard can, a utensil of which, 
since the importation into Mexico of 
American lard, every prosperous Mexican 
family has a good supply. 
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In an incredibly short time, considering 
what he had accomplished, Severo an- 
nounced that he was ready to set out. 
Their course did not lie directly across the 
gulf, but slightly diagonally, as Los Angeles 
Bay, where they were to land, is some- 
what north of the point in Sonora where 
Severo was camped. The _pearl-fisher 
raised the sail to catch a gentle but con- 
stant breeze that came down out of the 
Sonora Mountains. The canoe, though 
made in so primitive a manner, possessed 
admirable sailing qualities, and skipped 
through the water, in response to this 
wind, with excellent speed. As a further 
aid Severo rowed a large part of the time, 
only occasionally stopping to rest, with 
long oars that furnished a tremendous 
leverage and pushed the boat ahead amaz- 
ingly. 

As the boys had nothing to do they 
found the lazy rest in the boat very agree- 
able after their strenuous tramp of the 
night before. Besides that, they enjoyed 
every minute of the sail, for the Gulf of 
California in winter is an ideal body of 
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water, except on the rare occasions when 
a norther sweeps across its surface. Its 
placid face appeared never to have been 
ruffled by a storm, and under a clear sky 
it was blue, of a depth of color that seemed 
impossible in water. 

Though it was midwinter the air was 
soft as a Northern June, and shedding their 
coats the boys dropped down into the 
bottom of the boat, lolling in beatific indo- 
‘lence as they watched the dim mountain 
ranges behind them slowly receding and 
in front as slowly advancing. 

At night the breeze from the mountains. 
freshened and they made even better time 
than during the day. Sidney and Ray- 
mond slept from dusk until dawn, but 
Severo, with an Indian’s capacity for 
never-tiring vigilance, aided the craft for- 
ward in every way possible. Ramon tried 
his hand at the oars, but rowing was an art 
he had never before observed, and he caught 
so many crabs that his efforts proved a 
hindrance rather than a help. When day 
broke again the sea was still as quiet as 
when they launched, with a breeze so 
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constant that the sail remained just as 
first set. 

The hours wore on without incident, 
and by the middle of the afternoon they 
rounded the southern end of El Angel de 
la Guarda, the great island which, as its 
name indicates, keeps ward over the en- 
trance to the Bay of the Angels. Beyond 
the Guardian Angel, however, there seemed 
to be no bay, only a broken line of rocky 
coast. 

“T thought there was a bay, Severo,” 
said Sidney, “but I see none.” | 

‘But the bay is there, sefior, just beyond 
those islands, and big enough to float a 
hundred ships.” 

“Where are the islands? That looks like 
a solid line of coast.” 

“Tt is not, sefior; there are fifteen islands 
between the channel and the bay.” 

“Ts it a broad channel, Severo?” 

“Not very broad, sefior, but it is very 
interesting, for in the channel and the 
bay are always a great many whales. The 
channel is called Estrecho de Ballenas.”’ 

“Tt will be great sport to see whales,” 
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said Raymond. “I hope some will come 
near the boat.” 

‘Sometimes they come too near, sefior,”” 
replied Severo. 

Gradually the little boat forged ahead, 
passed between two of the rocky islets, 
and entered the Bay of the Angels. The 
tide was low and the water made scarcely 
audible ripples on the rocks of the little 
island they were passing. In the shining 
wake from the setting sun leaped great 
schools of glistening fish which the Indians 
call el liso, the smooth fish. Following 
the leaping fish were flocks of screaming 
gulls and laughing loons, and across the 
quiet bay from either side came, every few 
moments, a thunderous boom, the spout- 
ing of whales. Frequently a jet of water 
was visible, thrown into the air by the 
great animal, but more often only the 
noise was heard. 

As the boat passed along between the 
islets the whales became more numerous 
and spouted nearer. Sometimes one came 
so close that the boys could distinguish 
its great length as it surged up to the sur- 
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face to breathe. Finally their blowing 

sounded like constant heavy blasting in 
all directions, and everywhere the jets of 
water spurted up into the air. 

“Take your watch, Sid,” said Raymond, 
‘‘and see how many I can count before 
another spouts between us and the island. 
One, two, three, four, —there she goes! 
Once more. One, two, three, — jiminy!”’ 

A jet of water flew into the air so close 
to them that they felt the spray on their 
faces, and the boat rocked with the waves 
the whale made as it rose for a moment to 
the surface. 

“Do they ever come closer than that, 
Severo? That is about as close as I want 
to see them.” 

“Si, sefior, they sometimes come closer. 
We may be obliged to stop on this island, 
but we will try to get through.” And 
Severo bent to the oars with all his 
strength. 

The canoe jumped through the water, but 
the number of whales seemed to increase. 
Jets of water flew into the air on all sides. 
Several times a whale rose so near to them 
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that the canoe was nearly swamped by 
the agitated water. 

“TI believe they are playing with the 
boat!” exclaimed Sidney. 

Now the boat was tossed about so in 
the rough water that Severo could scarcely 
use the oars, and he looked very anxious. 

‘Sit down in the bottom, sefiores, we 
must land.’’ And he thrust an oar into 
the water as a rudder, bringing the canoe 
sharply around for the island. As it 
swung about, they felt a shock underneath, 
and the canoe was lifted bodily into the 
alr. 

“Jump, quick! sefiores,” cried Severo, 
‘as far as you can.” 

The boat was raised so far out of the 
water that as its occupants jumped they | 
were high in the air, and looking down they 
saw a huge black body lying along the 
water beneath them. Slowly it settled out 
of sight, but almost instantly it rose again. 
A pair of great flukes appeared in the air 
and descended with terrific force on the 
boat, crushing it to splinters. 


CHAPTER XIV 


MAROONED BY WHALES 


HEN the boat was tossed into the 

air, Raymond, Severo, and Ramon 
had leaped to the same side and came up 
close together. Ramon, who could swim 
much better than he could row, struck out 
at once for land. Sidney and Raymond 
also were good swimmers, and the shore 
of the island was not far away, but the 
water was thrown into swirls and eddies 
by the antics of the great animal, and 
Raymond seemed in danger of being en- 
gulfed. One of the oars floated near them 
and Severo pushed it toward the boy. 

“Take this, sefior, and get to land as 
quickly as you can. I will look for your 
brother and help him.” 

Severo, who was nearly as much at 
home in the water as on land, raised him- 
self as high as possible by treading water 
and looked about for Sidney. He soon 
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discovered him some distance away, for 
he had leaped to the other side when they 
left the boat. As Severo looked, he was 
horrified to see the boy lifted out of the 
water just as the boat had been a few 
moments before. Sidney lay, entirely clear 
of the water, across the back of a big whale, 
which went forward for a short distance 
with the speed of a railway train, and 
then settled into the water again, leaving 
the boy struggling on the surface. Severo 
swam over to him, and finding him unin- 
jured, though somewhat breathless, they 
soon reached the island. As they pulled 
themselves up out of the water, Raymond, 
who was already sitting on the sand, called 
out, — 

“Why did n’t you ride him right in, Sid?” 

“His gait was too fast for me, and 
besides, he bucked. But I guess we will 
have to ride one of them if we ever get to 
mainland; that oar you brought in is all 
there is left of the canoe.” 

“T will swim across, sefiores, and get 
another boat while you wait here,” said 
Severo. 
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“Where is the spring where the Yaqui 
camp is?” 

“At the foot of that little rocky moun- 
tain.”” And Severo pointed to the extreme 
upper end of the bay. “You see a dark 
spot against the base of the mountain? 
That is two date palms growing by the 
spring.” 

“Heavens! man,” exclaimed Sidney, 
“you can’t swim that distance.”’ 

“T do not mean I will swim to the spring, 
but to that point at the side of the bay. 
That is not much more than a league.” 

“That ’s so, but then, three or four miles! 
And suppose the whales treat you the 
way they did the boat?” 

“IT don’t think they will, sefior. You 
see, they are going out toward the gulf.” 

“Tt will soon be dark,” said Sidney, 
“and you will have to wait till morning. 
You would never reach the other side in 
the dark.” 

“That is true, it would be difficult. I 
would rather wait until morning.” 

“Tf you wait till morning,” said Ray- 
mond, “when you reach the point you 
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will have to walk clear to the spring, and 
that must be eight or ten miles. You 
won’t be back before to-morrow night. 
We have no water and nothing to eat, and 
we will surely be dead by that time.” And 
the boy threw himself on the ground in 
despair. 

Sidney knelt and put his hand on his 
brother’s shoulder. | 

“Don’t give up now, Ray. Think what 
we have been through already without 
much harm. I am sure we will pull out 
of this all right.” 

*“Sefiores,” said Ramon, who had been 
inspecting the mountain back of them, 
“TI will bring you a drink now.” 

“Tt will be a miracle if you do,” said 
Raymond. “I know there is no water on 
this pile of rocks. And I suppose you 
will bring it in your handkerchief.” 

“Yes, Don Raimundo, I will bring it in 
my handkerchief.”” And Ramon smiled. 

The mountain was split by a narrow, 
precipitous cafion, up which Ramon dis- 
appeared. Presently he returned carrying 
his handkerchief by the four corners, filled 
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with what appeared to be small, curiously 
shaped green apples. 

‘Rub these in the sand, sefiores, to get 
off the very fine spines, and I think you 
will like them. They are the fruit of a 
cholla, a cactus, that grows in the desert, 
and burros that have learned to eat them 
can go many days without water. When 
men get lost in the desert, if they know 
about this fruit, and can find some, they 
seldom die of thirst.” 

The boys treated the little apples as 
directed, and found them very juicy, with 
a sharp acid tang, and a flavor that was 
not unpleasant. 

“You may go whenever you please 
now, Severo,” said Raymond; “these are 
as good as lemonade. But how can they 
be so juicy and grow where it is so dry? 
I don’t suppose it rains much here, does 
it, Severo?” 

“It sometimes does not rain at all for 
_ three or four years, sefior.”’ 

“ Well, that gets me,” declared Raymond. 
“‘T hope you can find more of them, Ramon?” 

“Oh, si, sefior; I can find all we want.” 
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It was by this time becoming quite dark, 
and the marooned party looked about 
them for a place to pass the night. A large 
part of the shore of the island was very 
rocky right down to the water, but there 
were occasional intervening patches of 
sand, and on one of these sandy beaches 
they prepared to spend the night. The 
boys and Ramon made haste to collect 
dry sticks for a fire before it became too 
dark to see well. The vegetation on the 
‘sland was extremely scanty and the shrubs 
were very small, but there was the accumu- 
lated dead growth of many years, for no 
one ever landed there to burn it off. So by 
rapid work the three gathered together 
quite a heap of fuel. Severo had disappeared 
before they began to hunt for wood, and 
they could not imagine what had become of 
him. Sidney fortunately carried a water- 
proof matchbox, and as soon as Ramon 
had lighted a fire the boys took their 
pistols apart and placed the various sec- 
tions near the blaze where they would dry, 
while they themselves stood close to dry 
their clothes. 
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“These guns are all we have to depend 
on now,’ said Sidney, “and we must take 
good care of them. It is lucky we had 
them strapped on, and that our belts were 
full of cartridges, but it was tough swim- 
ming with such a load.” 

“I think I should have gone down,” 
said Raymond, “if I had not had the oar 
to help me.” 

“We won’t be bothered with an out- 
fit to carry now, Ray, as we were the other 
night. We seem to have been scattering our 
effects all along the way from Chihuahua, 
and now we have absolutely nothing left but 
the clothes we are wearing and our pistols.” 

“It’s such a pity we lost the saddle, 
Sid, that Ramon worked so hard to get to 
the coast.” 

“I care most about losing the blankets,”’ 
said Sidney. “I doubt if we can buy any 
from the Yaquis at the camp by the spring. 
' Those Yaquis never have much. I imagine 
it will be cold on the peninsula after we 
leave the gulf, and we won’t be able to 
keep warm at night with just a fire, as we 
can here to-night.” 
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“Well,” said Raymond, “as long as it 
is warm, I am not going to worry. As soon 
as my clothes are dry, I know I can lie 
in the sand here and sleep pretty well.” 

“T am sorry for Severo,” said Sidney. 
“We will have to pay him for the loss of 
his boat. By the way, I wonder where 
he is. Why, hello, Severo, what have you 
got here?” For at that moment Severo 
appeared within the light of the fire and 
threw a couple of sodden bundles down 
on the sand. 

“The blankets, sefior.”’ 

“The blankets, Severo? How did you 
get them?” 

“These drifted in on the rocks. I think 
perhaps in the morning I can find the 
other bundle.” 

“That is what I call luck!” declared 
Raymond. “I suppose you didn’t find 
the saddle, too, did you, Severo?”’ 

‘No, sefior, the saddle was too heavy to 
float.” 

“Come on, Ramon,’ — and Raymond 
called the peon, who was just returning 
with a last armful of wood, — “see what 
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Severo has brought in. Help me spread 
them out to dry.” | 

“TI wish he had found the saddle,” said 
Ramon. ‘That fine saddle, it is such a 
pity we lost it.” 

“We probably won’t have anything 
to put it on,” said Raymond, “and you 
could n’t carry it any farther.” 

The air even at night was soft and with- 
out chill. The boys were tired and worn 
by excitement and slept soundly and late. 
When finally they woke they saw neither 
Severo nor Ramon. Looking about, they 
observed first, the third bundle of blankets 
which Severo had found and brought in; 
then they saw the Indian’s clothes lying 
in a heap on the sand, and knew that he 
must have started on his swim across the 
bay. By careful search over the water 
they located his black head, nearly out of 
sight and barely showing on the placid sur- 
face of the bay. There, apparently, the 
swimmer remained. The salt water of 
their plunge the day before had stopped 
Sidney’s watch and it had refused to start 
again, so the boys had no way to determine 
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the passage of time, but it seemed to them 
that hours passed and they could still see 
Severo’s head just about as plainly as at 
first. 

“T knew he could n’t do it,” said Ray- 
mond. 

“But I think he will,’ replied Sidney. 
“Tt has not been so long since he started 
as we think. Hold on! What is that com- 
ing around the point? A boat, as sure as 
you live!” 

Sure enough, a boat had rounded the 
point toward which Severo was swimming, 
was being paddled by two men, and was 
entering the bay. They plainly did not 
see the swimmer and paddled steadily 
ahead. The boys watched in dismay while 
the canoe approached Severo’s course, then 
crossed it, and passed swiftly into the dis- 
tance. . 

The swimmer, it was plain, saw the boat 
and was making efforts to attract the atten- 
tion of its occupants, for he raised himself 
high by treading water, and made signals 
with his arms. The surface of the bay 
was so smooth that it seemed as though the 
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Swimmer must be observed, but the men 
in the boat apparently did not happen to 
look his way, for they steadily proceeded - 
on their original course. 

When the boys had given up all hope 
that Severo would be seen, and had made 
up their minds they must wait till the 
swimmer should reach land, if he were able 
to reach land, make the journey to the 
spring and return by boat, the canoe 
they were watching suddenly veered and 
came toward Severo. Just as steadily as at 
first it had sailed away, it now approached 
the swimmer, picked him up, and came on 
for the island. 


CHAPTER XV 
ANGEL SPRING 


HE men in the canoe that had picked 
up Severo were Yaqui fishermen 
who had been out all night after green 
turtles, or caiguama. The canoe was a 
log one similar to Severo’s that had been 
crushed, and when all six men were in it 
with two turtles that weighed at least two 
hundred pounds each, it was loaded down 
nearly to the level of the water. Quiet 
Los Angeles Bay, however, was a favor- 
able water to traverse with an overloaded 
boat, and no difficulty was experienced in 
reaching land. 

The Bay of the Angels is ten or fifteen 
miles broad, and a high mountain range 
extends quite to the gulf at either side of 
its entrance. With these mountains, and 
the group of islands that guard its approach, 
it is so nearly land-locked that it is entirely 
protected from outer storm. 

The quiet, warm waters of the bay are 
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_ teeming with many kinds of small fish and 
with big green turtles, and the sands and 
submerged rocks are thick with oysters 
and clams. This abundant sea-food is a 
great attraction, equally with the sweet 
water of Los Angeles Spring, to the Yaquis, 
who are fond of camping there. 

At the upper end of the bay, only two or 
three hundred yards from the beach, rises 
a huge mountain of pure granite, and from 
the base of this mountain flows the little 
spring of delicious water, El] Agua de los 
Angeles, or Angel Spring. This spring 
is famous over all the central portion of 
the peninsula, and it is easy to understand 
why so beatific a name was given to it, 
for there is no other sweet water within 
a hundred miles in any direction. 

West from the bay, between the two 
ranges of mountains, extends a broad plain. 
This plain exhibits only desert growths, and 
yet it is called El Valle de las Flores, The 
Valley of Flowers, a charming misnomer. 

The quiet peace and the warm soft air 
of the locality were so attractive, and the 
Indians who were camped there were so 
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courteous and kindly, that the temptation 
was great for the boys to remain a few days. 
Their anxiety to reach the United States, 
however, was greater. They could hardly 
wait for an opportunity to send a message 
to their mother in El Paso, and even 
perhaps to their father in Chihuahua, if he 
should still be in that city. So they made 
preparations to continue their journey with 
as little delay as possible. 

Sidney arranged with Severo to recom- 
pense him for the loss he had incurred by 
bringing them across the gulf. The In- 
dian’s demands, however, were so very 
moderate that Sidney felt guilty when he 
settled with him. It happened fortunately, 
too, that some of the Yaquis who were 
camped by the spring expected to cross to 
Sonora in a few days to carry wild honey 
to market, and they would willingly give 
Severo a place in their boat. In that 
way his return home was provided for 
with no trouble or expense. It was for- 
tunate that these demands on Sidney’s 
purse were light, for his stock of money 
was becoming very low. 
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One of the Indians who was return- 
ing to Sonora had two burros that he had 
used in collecting honey, and which he 
had expected to leave at the spring in 
readiness for a later visit. He consented 
to sell the animals to Sidney for a con- 
sideration of ten dollars, and with them 
went two rude home-made pack-saddles, 
that were merely two pairs of crossed 
sticks connected by short pieces of board 
that rested on the burro’s back. Over 
the upper ends of the X formed by the 
crossed sticks were hung the packs, one 
on each side, to balance. The saddle- 
blankets were made from shaved sections 
of the trunk of a variety of palm called 
datilillo, or little date. The blankets were 
light and spongy and afforded ample protec- 
tion for the animal’s back from injury by 
the rude saddle. 

Sidney also bought a couple of large 
water-bottles made of leather to take the 
place of the canteens that were lost in the 
wreck of the boat. And the Indians pre- 
sented the boys with two or three empty | 
lard pails to use for stew-pans. They had 
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no frying-pan and no coffee-pot, but then 
there was no coffee either. 

For the packs the best things Sidney 
could get were sacks made of tough palm 
fiber. As there was very little food to 
carry, they put the blankets in these sacks 
to protect them from the thorns that grew 
on every bush and cactus. The Indians 
were able to let the boys have some beans 
and a little flour, and a good supply of 
dried fish, and that constituted their stock 
of provisions for the further journey. 

Then there came the question of find- 
ing the roads in the strange country. 
Severo advised them not to attempt to get 
through alone. 

“You must take a guide, sefiores,” 
said he, “or you will lose the road and not 
be able to find it again.” 

“We could not get very far off the road,” 
said Raymond, “on this narrow penin- 
sula, with the gulf on one side and the 
Pacific on the other.” 

Severo smiled. ‘You might get several 
days’ travel off the road, sefior, and would 
die of thirst before you found it again.” 
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“How could we get several days’ travel 
from water?” asked Raymond. 

“There is not so much water here as in 
Sonora, sefior. You will often go two days, 
and sometimes even three, without any.” 

“But the burros could not go so long, 
‘they would die,” declared Raymond. 

““No, sefior, they would not die. They 
become used to that.” 

“I suppose,” said Sidney, “it would 
be safer to take a guide, but I have very 
little money to pay one.” | 

“There is an Indian here, sefior, Manuel, 
who has long wanted to visit the United 
States. If you will take him with you, 
you will not need to pay him anything. 
Perhaps, though, sefior, you would see 
that he got some work to do when you 
arrive.” 

“Does he know the country?” asked 
Sidney. “If he does not, I don’t see how 
he can help us.”’ 

‘““He has been as far as San Juan de 
Dios, sefior, and beyond that the country 
is not bad. And he knows how to hunt 
for water in the desert.” 
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The peninsula of Lower California has 
a mountainous spine extending down its 
center for a third of the distance from the 
north, as far as San Juan de Dios. These 
mountains are high enough effectually to 
block the Pacific winds that carry the 
moisture for winter rains, thereby creating 
between the mountains and the gulf on the 
east a rainless desert. Between the moun- 
tains and the Pacific occur occasional 
rains the same as in California of the 
north. 

The northern third of the peninsula is 
traversed by three roads to the south: 
the coast road running near the shore of 
the Pacific; the mountain road down the 
western slope of the mountains; and the 
desert road down the desert on the east 
side of the mountains. Below San Juan 
de Dios the next third of the peninsula is 
all desert, and is traversed by only one 
main road which touches the gulf at Los 
Angeles Bay. 

The boys talked the matter of the route 
over with Manuel, and it was decided 
that when they reached San Juan de Dios 
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they should cross the mountains at Porte- 
zuelo to the desert, and pass up the desert 
side of the range. There were several 
reasons that favored this course: if there 
should be heavy rains along the western 
side of the mountains, the arroyos that 
entered the Pacific might carry a good 
deal of water and be difficult to cross; and 
if the rains extended to the ocean, traveling 
would be disagreeable. On the desert side 
of the country there would be no rains at 
all, and any rains in the mountains would 
send water down only to the foot of the 
range where it could be used by the travelers 
without inconveniencing them. On the 
desert, besides being dry, the weather 
would be warm, while the mountain road 
was sure to be very cold. But the most 
important reason of all was, that if there 
were an insurrection in the northern, 
most inhabited portion of the peninsula, 
which the Indians at Los Angeles knew 
nothing about, no hint of the disturbance 
would reach the desert. 

When the travelers set out from Los 
Angeles Bay all hands, of course, walked, 
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with two little rats of burros carrying 
the small packs. The trail out led through 
the broken end of the mountain range 
that came down to the bay on the north, 
and then took its course along a succession 
of plains that were bounded by low, short 
ranges of mountains. 

These plains were covered with a growth 
of vegetation that was purely of the desert, 
and was very interesting to the boys, who 
had never before seen anything of the 
sort. There were many varieties of cactus, 
from tiny plants a few inches high, covered 
with a lacelike net of fine spines, to the 
cardon, or giant cactus, that grows to a 
height of fifty or sixty feet. One of the 
most curious of the cactus family was 
the cirio, a name which means a long and 
thick wax candle, and is very descriptive, 
for the plant greatly resembles an enor- 
mous dipped taper. It is sometimes two 
feet thick at its base, and ends in a point at 
the top of its sixty feet or so of height. Its 
sides are set thick with tiny branches 
that bear minute leaves. The lower 
branches may be a foot long, and they 
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gradually decrease in length until at the 
top they are only a stem long enough to 
support two or three of the tiny leaves. 

There were several kinds of small trees, 
showing a real tree like growth. Of these 
the most numerous was the palo verde, 
green tree, or dipua, as it is more generally 
called. The dipua grows to a height of fif- 
teen or twenty feet, and its slender, grace- 
ful branches, of a bright green color, bear 
leaves that are so small as to be hardly dis- 
cernible. Another tree had thick, crooked 
branches, with white bark that peeled off 
in strips like the bark of the Northern birch, 
and, like the dipua, leaves so small as to 
make the tree appear to be leafless. 

One of the first things to attract the 
notice of the boys was the great scanti- 
ness and diminutive proportions of the 
leaves of all the trees. Where Nature 
grants moisture in so niggardly a fashion, 
she is just enough to excuse the produc- 
tion of leaves, knowing that, if their 
growth were attempted, the increased 
evaporation would simply shrivel up her 
plants and leave her, indeed, barren. 
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But Nature bestows compensations, for 
where she denies foliage she offers showy 
flowers. The reason is obvious; plants can 
get along very well with a small stock of 
leaves, but it may be necessary for them 
to display brilliant signals to attract in- 
sects for the proper fertilization of their 
flowers. Scarlet is a favorite color for 
flowers of the desert, and many of them 
are pretty, not merely because they grow 
where one would naturally expect no 
flowers at all, but because they have a 
very positive beauty in themselves. 

Scattered thick among all these trees 
and living poles were rugged plants of 
mescal thrusting out their sturdy leaves, 
each armed with a formidable spike. 

The travelers adopted the custom fol- 
lowed by those who journey with pack- 
animals and covered the distance for the 
day without a break, until they stopped 
in mid-afternoon to make camp for the 
night. The first night out from Los Angeles 
was a dry camp, the first dry camp the 
boys had ever made. As three o’clock drew 
near and the boys began to feel pretty 
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tired with their tramp along the sandy 
trail, they looked out for a place to stop. 

Manuel had told them that the first 
camp must be a dry one, so they only 
watched for feed for the burros. But 
every mile of plain resembled a forest of 
poles set thick with mescal between, and 
all growing in pure sand, not a blade of 
grass anywhere. At first they scanned 
the country in silence without speaking of 
the disappointing conditions; then it. began 
to dawn upon them that it had been that 
way all day, and that nowhere had there 
been any grass. 

Then Raymond said with some concern, — 

“TIT don’t believe we are going to find 
any feed for the burros, Manuel; what shall 
we do?” 

“Oh, si, sefior, there will be plenty of 
feed for the burros.”’ 

Raymond wondered to himself where 
Manuel expected to find the feed that he 
seemed so sure of, for there was still no 
sign of grass, but he thought he would let 
Manuel settle it. 

Presently the Indian turned off into an 
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arroyo that came out of the mountain, 
and checked the burros by a group of 
dipua at one side. 

“Here is a good place to camp, sefiores,”’ 
said he. 

The boys looked about them in blank 
amazement. The bottom of the arroyo 
was pure sand, and nowhere was there 
anything but the leafless dipua trees and 
cactus. 

“TI suppose these burros know how to 
eat sand, don’t they, Manuel?” said 
Sidney; “that seems to be all the feed there 
is here.” 

“There is good feed here, sefior,”’ said 
Manuel in surprise, as he took out the 
machete which he wore stuck in his belt 
and lopped down some of the slender dipua 
branches. 

The burros hurried up without waiting 
to be relieved of their packs and began to 
eat the leafless branches greedily. 

“So that’s what they live on, is it?” 
said Raymond. “Pretty convenient burros 
if they can keep fat on sticks.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
ROBBING A BEE-TREE 


E burrosshowed very plainly thatthey 

did not consider the food they were 
devouring to be just sticks. They ate the 
branches with a relish and made a meal that 
apparently satisfied their hunger, for after 
a reasonable time they desisted and moved 
about over the sand in an aimless manner, 
picking up an invisible morsel now and 
then. 

A liking for dipua and mescal, however, 
is an acquired taste, and often animals 
that are brought from a country that sup- 
plies ordinary feed will nearly starve be- 
fore they will partake of these strange 
growths of the desert. 

The absence of water from their meal 
did not seem to trouble the burros at all, 
and they were very contented and happy 
after finishing their supper of dipua. 

Ramon built a fire and proceeded to 
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boil beans for supper, taking water from 
the leather bottles. While the peon was 
busy in this way, Manuel, the Indian, said 
to the boys, — 

“Sefiores, would you like some honey?” 

“You are right we would,” cried Ray- 
mond. “It makes my mouth water even 
to think of honey.” 

“Well, sefior, I have a swarm of bees near 
here and can easily get some honey.” 

“All right; come on, Sid, let ’s go with 
him.”’ 

Manuel took one of the empty lard pails 
and they went down the arroyo to the 
plain. The panorama spread out before 
the boys looked as much like a vast and 
indiscriminate collection of telephone poles 
as anything. The cirios greatly predomi- 
nated and everywhere pierced the air, 
twenty, forty, and even sixty feet in 
height. All these, however, were confined 
to the plains, the cardon being the only 
growth of any importance that climbed 
the mountains, and they grew even to the 
tops of the ranges. Immediately in front 
of the boys, as they left the arroyo, rose a 
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single peak on the other side of the plain 

with a giant cardon growing from its very 
apex, and appearing, with its huge, regu- 
larly placed branches, like a Brobdingnag- 
ian candelabrum. 

Manuel, followed by the boys, struck 
out across the plain with nothing appar- 
ently to guide him. After proceeding 
about half a mile the Indian paused by a 
great cirio and announced, “Here is my 
swarm, sefiores.”’ 

On looking closely the boys saw that 
bees were entering and leaving a small 
hole in the trunk of the cactus about five 
feet from the ground. Manuel took hold 
of a branch that grew by the side of this 
hole and removed a square piece that had 
been cut from the wall of the cirio so care- 
fully that it could be replaced in position, 
leaving no sign of the opening except the 
tiny hole by which the bees entered. When 
he removed the piece of wood the bees 
swarmed out in an angry cloud, buzzing 
viciously. 

“Look out, man!” cried Raymond, 
“they ’Il sting you.” 
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“They will not sting,” replied the In- 
dian as he remained calm in the midst of 
the excited insects. 

A few of the bees darted at the boys, 
who slapped at them. That challenge was 
all that was needed, and myriads flew to 
the attack of the dangerous enemy. Ray- 
mond’s arms worked like a windmill about 
his head, thrashing and slapping, and he 
ran across the plain, shouting, — 

“Run, Sid, run! they ’ll sting you.” 

“Don’t run,” cried the Indian. “Stand 
still, they will not sting.” 

But Raymond could not stop, the bees 
were too thick around him. He ran blindly 
on, thrashing his arms about and dodging 
through the thick growth of cirio and 
cardon. Finally he had gone so far from 
the bee-cirio that the insects evidently 
no longer considered him a menace and 
one by one abandoned the chase. The 
attack had lasted long enough, however, 
to leave Raymond in a sorry state, with 
several stings on his face and neck, and 
with one eye already closing. 

When the boy realized that he was 
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really free, he stopped and looked about 
for his brother; but he was alone, there 
was no one in sight. Sidney, who had 
greater presence of mind than Raymond, 
when the bees swarmed about him threw 
himself on the sand, face down, and lay per- 
fectly still until they decided he was harm- 
less and left him. Then he got up very 
carefully and retired to a safe distance. 

Manuel, meantime, when he saw that Ray- 
mond would not stop, concluded that the 
boy would reach a secure vantage-ground if 
he ran far enough, and quietly proceeded to 
his task of taking out combs of honey. 
The bees swarmed and buzzed around him, 
but did not sting, and the Indian calmly 
put his bare hands into the opening and 
selected two or three filled combs which he 
removed and placed in the pail. 

The cirio is hollow, with a thin and 
easily perforated outer wall, and some- 
times, when a small branch dies and drops 
off, it leaves a little opening through which 
bees enter and take possession of the inte- 
rior. Bees also make their homes in crevices 
in rocks. The Indians and rancheros who 
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inhabit the desert portion of the penin- 
sula hunt these swarms,—enjambres, as 
they are called. Each man marks his own 
finds, and his proprietary right in them is 
never violated; he visits them regularly and 
abstracts what honey the bees can spare 
without suffering hunger. 

Honey is an important item of food 
with the people. The rancheros who 
keep cattle (and there are perhaps half a 
dozen such in the desert at permanent 
sweet waters) literally live on milk and 
honey, as related of Bible times. 

Manuel and Sidney went back toward 
‘camp until they found Raymond sitting on 
the ground holding his head in his hands. 
The boy was very glum, and though he 
presented an amusing appearance, with 
his swollen face and closed eye, Sidney 
forbore from laughing. 

“Did n’t they sting you, Manuel?” he 
asked. 

“No, sefior, the bees never sting me.” 

“Did you get some honey?”’ 

*“Si, sefior, plenty of honey.” 

“Well,” said Raymond with a sigh as 
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he rose to go with the others to camp, “I 
don’t see how you did it. I got so scared 
that I simply had to run. I never thought 
of throwing myself down on the sand the 
way you did, Sid. I guess I’m a bone- 
head.” 

“I guess I did that just because I was 
scared, too, Ray, so I was no better than 
you. It only happened to be the right 
thing.” | 

When the three reached camp with 
the honey, Ramon had made some bread, 
and the beans were just becoming tender. 
The boys declared the supper that followed, 
with honey and hot bread, was the best 
meal they had had for many days. Ray- 
mond nearly forgot the painful bee stings 
in his enjoyment of the feast. 

In spite of the dry camp, and the neces- 
sity for being careful of the water, which 
forbade the luxury of a scrub and con- 
fined them to a dry wash, as a prospector 
calls it when he has no water and rubs his 
hands in sand to take off the dirt, the 
boys went to sleep in excellent humor. 
Manuel tied the burros to a dipua tree 
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so they could not wander off in the night 
in search of a drink, and the next morning 
the party took the road at an early hour. 

That day was like the previous one except 
that Manuel told the boys that at their 
next camp they would have water from 
the Tinajas de Uvai. The boys knew, of 
course, that a tinaja was a basin in the 

rock, and when about mid-afternoon 
Manuel turned up an extremely rocky 
little cafion with the statement that they 
would find the tinajas just above, the 
boys passed along expecting every moment 
to see a rock basin filled with clear, enticing 
water. 

The cafion was cut out through granite 
rock, and the breaking down of the granite 
had placed a thick deposit of coarse, loose 
sand all along the cafion. Up through 
this sand stuck granite boulders of many 
sizes, and occasionally the bed of the cafion 
dropped perpendicularly for several feet, 
a drop that would have produced a water- 
fall if there had been water flowing. The 
rock below these drops was always covered 
unusually deep with sand. 
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Manuel drove the burros ahead of him 
for half a mile or so up the cafion, passing 
along the side around the falls when he 
came to them. Wherever the rock was 
bare it was worn in a trail by passing feet, 
but whatever tracks had been made in 
the sand had been obliterated by wind 
storms, and as the sand greatly: preponder- 
ated over the bare rock it would have 
required an expert to distinguish any 
trail. So the boys, in their inexperi- 
ence of such roads, had nothing to guide 
them, and simply followed the lead of 
the Indian. 

Finally, however, when they had about 
concluded that Manuel had made a mis- 
take and was prospecting the wrong cafion, 
the burros stopped at the foot of one of 
the little falls and began to paw in the 
deep sand. ) 

‘Here is the tinaja, sefiores,” Manuel 
called out as he proceeded to remove the 
packs. 

The boys gazed about them in amaze- 
ment; there was nothing evident but 
granite rocks and sand. 
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“T guess we ‘Il have to take your word for 
it, Manuel,” said Sidney. “You had 
feed for the burros all right last night, and 
now I suppose you know where the water 
16s 

“Tf Ramon will take care of the burros, 
sefior, I will show you quickly where the 
water is.” 

The peon abandoned his preparations 
for a fire and took charge of the animals, 
while the Indian went to a crevice between 
two granite boulders and drew out an old 
broken shovel. With this shovel he exca- 
vated a hole in the sand where the burros 
had been pawing. He had not dug more 
than a foot down when the sand became 
moist, and very soon water began to col- 
lect in the bottom of the hole. As soon as 
there was enough water to dip out, Manuel 
filled up the leather bottles and the tin 
pails for Ramon to use in cooking dinner. 
Then he led the burros down to water, 
carefully, so they would not dislodge sand 
and fill up the hole. The water was not very 
clear, and was quite acrid, but it served to 
allay thirst and to boil beans. 
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“How could you tell there was water 
here, Manuel?” asked Sidney. 

“I have been here many times, sefior; 
there is always water here.” 

“TI suppose there is a tinaja in the rock 
below that is filled up with sand.” 

“Si, sefior, there is a large tinaja that 
was washed out by water falling into it. 
When it rains, that is filled. The sand 
blows in level with the rocks around and 
keeps the water from drying up. That is 
the reason the shovel is kept here, so that 
any who come may be able to dig out the 
sand.” 

“When did it rain here last?” 

“TI think it was three years ago, sefior.” 

“This water tastes as old as that,” 
said Raymond, making a wry face. 

“Many years ago, when there were 
more Indians living on the peninsula than 
now,’ said Manuel, “there were always 
people at these tinajas. They lived in 
those caves,” pointing to numerous small 
caves in the granite wall of the caiion, 
which, opposite to them, was nearly per- 
pendicular and forty or fifty feet high. 
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Some of these caves were hardly more than 
small shelf like depressions in the wall; 
others were large enough to give room for 
three or four people to sleep. The bottom 
of the cafion was strewn with granite 
blocks that had broken away from the 
walls from time to time, and possibly the 
caves were deeper and more commodious 
at the time they were occupied. 

“Tf you will search at the foot of the 
barranea,” continued Manuel, “and on 
the protected side of large boulders, you 
will find many arrow-points.” 

While Ramon was preparing dinner the 
boys went as directed by Manuel, and in 
the sand they found a great variety of 
arrow-points. The most perfectly shaped 
ones were made from flint, or pedernal, 
by which name the Indians know all arrow- 
points. Others (and these were generally 
the ruder ones) were of quartz or obsidian. 

As there was no dipua growing near, 
the burros that night fed on mescal. 
Manuel sliced off one side of each plant 
with his machete to give the burros a place 
to begin where they would not be pierced 
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by the sharp spikes. Provided with such 
an opening, the animals ate out the entire 
heart, which is juicy and sweet. 

Another dry camp succeeded the tinajas, 
and then on the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day the travelers passed through a 
mountain range by a low pass, and down 
a very rocky gorge to the ruins of the old 
Franciscan mission, Calamogé. The mis- 
sion was situated where the cafion opened 
out on to a broad plain, and flowing past it 
was a small stream of abominable water, 
so filled with alkali that even the burros 
did not want to drink it, and along which 
only wiry salt grass grew. 

The mission had consisted of several long 
buildings ranged about a central patio, or 
square, but now all that remained were 
portions of the adobe walls. The moun- 
tain range which provided a background 
was mainly black and dark-green slate, 
and all the strata were set on edge, creat- 
‘Ing sharp pinnacles and minarets. 

The water flowing in the stream was 
too bad to use, but Manuel knew where | 
there was a small spring of strong soda 
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water that was possible. The water of the 
spring cooked beans tender in less than one 
hour, and one who has cooked beans in 
camp knows what that means, but the 
bread they made with it was a bright 
yellow. 

The boys could not imagine how any one 
could live there, and yet the mission had 
been large and must have been populous. 
At night owls hooted constantly from the 
rocks back of their camp, and the air was 
filled with silently fluttering bats. Alto- 
gether the surroundings were so somber 
and unnatural that the boys felt decidedly 
creepy, and were very glad when morning 
came and they could pull out, which they 
promptly did. 

Running out across the plain from the 
mission was a well-defined road from which 
all the rocks had been cleared, — camino 
despedrado, Manuel called it. The boys 
afterwards observed other sections of such 
road between missions, but this par- 
ticular road, after extending a few miles 
over the plain, turned in toward the moun- 
tains, and the Indian said it was supposed 
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that the padres brought all the water they 
used at the mission from distant rock 
tinajas. 

“That would be a little better,” said 
Raymond, “for nothing could be worse 
than the water at Calamogé. But if 
the water they got from the tinajas was 
like the water we had at Uvai, you may 
excuse me.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
AN OLD FRANCISCAN MISSION 


HE next camp was by tinajas again, 
and this time the water was salt 
instead of alkali. The boys were very 
uncertain as to which they preferred, but 
finally voted they would take salt, as less 
nauseating. Then there was a very long 
day’s journey and a dry camp at the end 
of it. The dry camp, however, was miti- 
gated, so far as the burros were concerned, 
by real grass of an excellent quality, and 
the boys found a compensation in the fact 
that they camped among small copal trees. 
They had used copal varnish in their 
manual-training work in school, and so 
were especially interested when Manuel 
told them what the trees were. 
The next morning the travelers entered 
a, cation which Manuel said would lead up 
to the most beautiful of all the old missions 
of the peninsula, the mission of Santa 
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Maria. For several miles the cafion was 
broad and smooth, then it began to narrow 
and the mountains on the sides became 
higher, until finally it was a deep gorge 
with lofty, precipitous sides. Granite 
boulders that had been shed from the walls 
began to appear, and these increased in 
numbers until the cafion became a con- 
fused jumble of great boulders, among 
which the travelers were obliged to make 
their way. 

If the trail had not been perfectly plain 
through the open part of the cafion, the 
boys would have thought Manuel was lost, 
for it seemed impossible that animals with 
four legs could get through such a mass of 
rocks. The Indian, however, to prove 
himself right, showed them what he called 
the trail, which consisted of a few scratches 
on the flat top of some big rock, and occa- 
sionally some indistinct marks in the sand 
between rocks. 

For a distance of two or three miles the 
boys and their helpers coaxed and com- 
pelled the two burros along this frightful 
way. Sometimes it required them all to 
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boost the animals, one by one, up to the 
top of a big rock that it was necessary to 
cross, and then it would be an extremely 
narrow opening between rocks that the 
burros must be crowded through. Several 
times the passage was so narrow between 
boulders as large as a small house that 
the packs had to be removed in order to 
squeeze the animals past. 

The worst road, however, as well as 
the longest, has its end, and at last the 
trail left the cafion and turned up over a 
mountain at the right. 

“Why, Manuel,” exclaimed Sidney when 
he saw where the road was turning, “I 
thought you said we were going right up 
to the old mission?”’ 

‘Si, sefior, and so we are.” 

“But if the mission is in the cafion, why 
do we go over the mountain?” 

“Because, sefior, the cafion is so bad 
above here that we could not pass.” 

“Do you mean that it is worse than 
it has been below?”’ 

‘Si, sefior, much worse.” 

“The padres must have had wings,” 
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declared Raymond, “to be able to build 
@ mission in such an awful cafion.”’ 

“The cafion is very beautiful where 
the mission is, sefior,” replied Manuel. 

The truth of that statement was appar- 
ent when, in mid-afternoon, the travelers 
stood on top of the mountain and looked 
down upon the scene of the padres’ habita- 
tion. At their feet was the upper end of 
the narrows through which they had been 
struggling, and at the opening of the gorge 
was a magnificent palmar, with dozens 
of graceful, towering palms. Above the 
palmar the cafion broadened to a width 
of half a mile or so, and at the upper end 
of this broad space stood the ruins of the 
old mission. Beyond the mission were 
palms as far as they could see up the 
canon. 

The mountains all about were absolutely 
bare, and most of them of gloomy volcanic 
rock, in strong contrast to the graceful, 
light-green palms at their feet. Over the 
dismal, funereal mountains to the east, 
at a distance of ten or fifteen miles, the 
boys were electrified to observe the gulf, 
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with its water so deep a blue that it seemed 
as though the color must have been laid 
on with the prodigal brush of an artist. 

To the east and to the west the moun- 
tains were impassable. To the south was 
the cafion whose few miles they had been 
all day in conquering, and to the north rose 
a gray granite mountain over which 
Manuel informed the boys their road 
would pass. As they stood gazing in awed 
silence at the unnatural, theatrical gran- 
deur of the scenes about them, Ramon ex- 
claimed, ‘Look! sefiores, what are those 
animals?” 

Looking in the direction where aman 
pointed, the boys saw, about halfway up 
the face of the mountain on the opposite 
side of the cafion, ten or a dozen animals 
with bodies about the size of deer, but 
with shorter legs. They were gray, with 
spots of white that glistened in the sun, 
and with black markings on the head. 

“Those are sheep,” said Manuel. 

“Gy those are mountain sheep,” said 
Sidney; “are n’t they beauties! I never 
saw any before.” 
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“There are none in Chihuahua,” said 
Ramon, “and I didn’t know what they 
were.” 

The sheep were leaping about in play, 
jumping easily and with secure footing 
from one rocky point to another, and 
without difficulty passing along the face 
of what appeared to be a perpendicular 
cliff. The bucks had massive horns rising 
from well in front on the head, then turn- 
ing back, down behind the ears and toward 
the front again, and they stood with 
grace and dignity, beautiful animals. 
There were two pairs of kids that frolicked 
like any lambs in a civilized meadow. 

“T am going to try a shot at them,” 
declared Raymond. 

“It would be almost a pity to kill one,” 
said Sidney, “much as we need meat.” 

The distance was too great, however, 
to be covered with any sort of accuracy 
with a pistol, and when Raymond fired, 
the bullet struck below the bunch of 
sheep. The animals jumped and gazed 
at the rock where the ball struck, but 
were not alarmed enough to run. Another 
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shot with a similar result, and not until 
the travelers began to descend into the 
cafion did the sheep think it best to seek 
safer quarters, and disappeared over the 
mountain. 

When the party reached the old mission 
the boys found to their great disappoint- 
ment that the water of the little stream 
flowing past the ruins was impregnated 
with alkali and was very distasteful. Man- 
uel, however, took them a mile up the cafion 
to a small spring of much better water, 
where they camped under great palms with 
fine grass for the burros. 

The mission of Santa Maria was not 
quite so large as the mission of Calamogé, 
but the setting, as Manuel had said, was 
magnificent, if one could forget the neces- 
sity of entering and departing. Like 
the other mission, the ruins of this one 
were now mere circumscribing walls. 

The next morning they climbed the 
granite mountain Manuel had pointed out 
to them by a trail that was worn nearly 
two feet deep in the rock. While the rock 
was coarse granite, and would wear rather 
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easily, still the travel at a previous period 
must have been very much heavier than 
now, when probably no one would pass 
over the road for weeks at a time. 

The boys marveled more and more at 
the courage and ability displayed by the 
padres in establishing large missions at 
such inaccessible and forbidding loca- 
tions. And they wondered how a popula- 
tion that would encourage such missions 
could have been supported in a land that 
was now nearly pure desert and practically 
uninhabited. 

Beyond the granite mountain, extend- 
ing across a broad plain, the travelers 
encountered another stretch of camino 
despedrado. This was even more incom- 
prehensible than the first road they had 
seen at Calamogé, for no cart such as 
were in use here at the time of the 
padres, in fact no wheeled vehicle of any 
kind, could pass over the mountain they 
had just ascended; and across the plain, 
at the other end of the road, was a pass 
through which only a saddle trail could 
be maintained. The boys concluded that: 
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the padres must have had these roads 
built simply as a means of keeping the 
Indians busy, for it would appear to be 
impossible to use the roads consecutively 
with wagons. 

That night the travelers camped under 
fine palms with good water in the Arroyo 
San Nicolas, and with excellent grass 
for the burros. These occasional sweet 
waters made veritable oases in a land 
that was otherwise pure desert. The flow 
of water was always small and the fertile 
area tiny, not large enough to support 
human beings. Sometimes there was no 
real spring, but only a small moist area as 
at San Nicolas, where a shallow hole had 
been dug into which water seeped for the 
use of travelers. There was always a 
palmar, and usually the palms were large 
and fine, and made very distinctive spots 
in the midst of sandy plains and barren 
mountains. 

The travelers had not encountered a 
single man since leaving Los Angeles, and 
with the exception of the mountain sheep 
at Santa Maria, not an animal of any kind. 
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Even birds seemed to have shunned the 
country, for the ravens and bats at Cala- 
mogé were the only winged things they 
had seen. 

With all the walking that the boys had 
recently been doing, over sharp volcanic 
rock and coarse granitic sand, their shoes 
were worn nearly to their feet, and they 
were anxious about what they should do. 
Ramon and Manuel, who wore guarachos, 
or sandals, of cowhide, were in the same 
sorry plight. Manuel thought they might 
be able to get their foot-gear repaired at 
San Juan de Dios, but he was not sure, 
and in any case that ranch was several 
days of hard travel ahead of them. 

The morning they left San Nicolas clouds 
were gathering and a south wind was begin- 
ning to blow, and Manuel warned the 
boys that it would rain by night. Their way 
led over the usual barren stretch of sand, 
but soon after noon they entered a region 
that was adorned with fantastic shapes of 
granite rock, like another Garden of the 
Gods. 

The party had hardly entered among 
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these rock monuments when the rain began, 
and oh, so cold! Fortunately the wind 
was at their back, for a winter rain on the 
Pacific Slope is always carried by a south 
wind. Even with this alleviation the 
travelers were nearly frozen as they hurried 
before the blast, drenched, as they soon 
were, to the skin. 

“T don’t see how we are going to stand 
this much longer, Sid,’ declared Ray- 
mond with his teeth chattering. 

“We have simply got to stand it.” 
And Sidney set his teeth in determination. 

“But what good will it do to go on?” 
asked Raymond. “We would probably 
stop at some place where there was no 
shelter. I propose we get behind one of 
these big rocks right here. That would 
‘keep off the wind, anyway.” 

“We could n’t lie down; our blankets 
would be soaked in no time.” 

“No, but we could have a fire, and sit 
by that all night; there’s lots of ocotillo 
here. Oh, Manuel,’’ Raymond continued 
in Spanish, “we ’d better stop right here 
and make a fire behind one of these rocks.” 
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“Oh, no, sefior, don’t do that,” replied 
the Indian. “It is not far to Agua Dulce, 
and there is good shelter there.”’ 

“What kind of shelter — better than 
these rocks?”’ 

“Oh, si, sefior, there are caves. We can 
get dry and sleep well.” 

“If there are caves, that’s different. 
Let’s get to them.” And Raymond 
prodded the burros into a trot and increased 
his own gait to the same speed. ~ 

The peon and the Indian were clad in 
thin cotton, which, when wet, afforded 
almost no protection from the wind, but 
they made no complaint and hurried the 
burros along in silence. Indeed, no one 
felt like talking. 

The big monument rocks became less 
numerous, and then ceased entirely, and 
the plain extended without a break, show- 
ing nothing that could possibly contain 
caves. Then, without any warning, the 
travelers found themselves on the brink 
of an arroyo twenty feet or so deep, cut 
out of the level plain. The little cafion, 
some fifty yards wide, was crowded with 
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bushes and small trees, with an occasional 
palm. While the sides of the arroyo were 
practically perpendicular, the rock was 
limestone, and some of the level strata pro- 
jected in places. Diagonally down these 
irregular projections proceeded the trail 
until near the bottom, where it ended at a 
long, shallow cave. 

As soon as the drenched travelers had 
descended below the level of the plain, 
the protection from the cutting wind was 
blissful, and when they reached the cave 
it seemed as though they had arrived at 
Elysium. The cavern was not more than 
four or five feet deep, but it gave plenty 
of room in its length, and it was perfectly 
dry. 

In a few moments Ramon and Manuel 
had removed the packs and tied the burros 
in the arroyo where they could browse on 
the green bushes. The place proved to be 
very near the upper end of the arroyo, 
which began abruptly with a large pool 
that was probably fed by springs, for a 
small stream was flowing from it. 

While the men were bringing water from 
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the pool and dead wood from the arroyo, 
the boys started a fire with the material 
of a pack-rat’s nest which they discovered 
in one corner of the cave. With a glorious 
fire burning, and complete protection from 
the storm that had stunned them for hours, 
no mansion could have seemed more com- 
fortable than that little cave appeared 
to the boys. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
ST. JOHN OF GOD 


FTER Agua Dulce, “Sweet Water,” 
came a dry camp, and then the old 
mission of San Fernando, another collec- 
tion of ruins situated by a small stream 
whose water was too salt to be a delight. 
The boys wondered anew at the temerity 
of the Franciscan padres in building large 
missions at such places, and found it im- 
possible to understand how a land that was 
now a desert could have ever supported a 
population that would justify the missions. 
North from San Fernando was the dry 
camp again that had become so familiar 
to the travelers. Then after journeying 
across seemingly interminable volcanic 
plains where the burros had only mescal 
to eat, they looked down from a rocky 
mountain into a valley where flowed a con- 
siderable stream set along its course with 
groups of palms. At one side, in a cluster 
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of fine alamos, was the most welcome sight 
of all, a large white adobe house with cattle 
corrals back of it, the ranch of San Juan 
de Dios. 

The stream, as was plainly indicated in 
that bird’s-eye view from the mountain, 
by the growth of palms, small trees, and 
shrubs, rose in a dry arroyo, and after 
flowing a mile or so sank again. That mile, 
however, supplied water to several hundred 
cattle that ranged the surrounding hills 
during the winter, and in the spring, to 
escape the heat and drouth of summer, were 
driven east into the high mountains, where 
there were occasional summer rains, and 
consequently summer feed. 

The boys were quite excited by this, the 
first sign of human habitation which they 
had seen since they left the Yaqui camp on 
Los Angeles Bay. The burros were simi- 
larly affected. They either recognized the 
meaning of the green valley below, or, more 
probably, they smelled the water after two 
dry days, for they raced down the steep 
rocky trail almost faster than the men 
could follow. 
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Don José del Carmen gave the travelers 
a cordial greeting, for strangers, a great 
rarity at the desert ranch, were always 
welcome in the expectation of news from 
the outer world. And Don José no doubt 
felt well paid for his hospitality in this case, 
for he had a great treat in the information 
the boys were able to give him about the 
mainland of Mexico, Sonora and Chihua- 
hua, States about which Don José knew 
almost nothing. 

To the great disappointment of the boys, 
Don José could tell them nothing whatever 
about the revolution; indeed, the kindly 
old gentleman did not even know that a 
revolution was in progress, and was sur- 
prised when he learned the reason that had 
impelled the boys to leave Chihuahua and 
journey so far. 
“Is not Don Porfirio still president?”’ he 
asked. 

“No, sefior,” replied Sidney. “Don Por- 
firio has fled to France, and Don Francisco 
Madero is now president; at least he was 
president when we left Chihuahua last fall.”’ 

“But Don Porfirio has been president 
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for thirty years,” said Don José plaintively; 
“how can another take his place? I doubt 
if the country can exist without Don Por- 
firio. Come into the house, friends, my 
men will show your mozos where to take 
the burros. I am sure you are tired and 
hungry.” 

“We are tired, sefior, and our shoes are 
worn through.” And Sidney held up a foot 
on which there was little left of the shoe 
except the upper. | 

“Bless me!” exclaimed Don José; “you 
will stay here a few days and my Juan 
will put new soles on your shoes.” 

They entered the sala where Don José’s 
wife, Dofia Trinidad, sat rocking by an 
open fire. She rose, and coming forward 
shook hands with the strangers. 

“This is my old woman, friends,”’ said 
Don José. “Trinidad, these young men 
can talk the language like a Mexican. They 
are not like the American who passed 
last year, who could not speak a word.” 

“Gee! Sid,” said Raymond when they 
had been shown out to the patio where 
there were water and towels, “is n’t this 
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swell! I had begun to feel as though I must 
be an Indian, or a Mexican peon, and would 
have always to tramp and work, the way 
we have been doing.”’ 

The dinner that evening was like a ban- 
quet to the boys, with the savory chile 
con carne and tender tortillas, coffee, sweet 
milk, and fresh curds pressed into a cake, 
which is a favorite kind of cheese with 
Mexican rancheros. And when they were 
shown to their room and found they were 
to sleep on a luxurious wool mattress, after 
weeks of the hard ground, they felt that 
their lines temporarily had, indeed, fallen 
in pleasant places. 

Don José and Dofia Trinidad hospitably 
urged the travelers to remain several days, 
and expressed great regret when Sidney 
declared that they must press on as soon 
as their shoes were repaired. The boys 
were becoming very impatient to get news 
of their father, and to let their mother know 
they were safe, and nothing short of wings 
would have been able to keep pace with their 
desire. 

Don José presented them with flour, 
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beans, and a fine cheese, and was quite 
offended when payment was suggested by 
Sidney. And Dofia Trinidad, when they 
were ready to start, said fervently, “God 
be with you, sons,” and gave a package 
into Raymond’s hands which the boys 
found later contained a cake of delicious 
fresh curds. 

Don José drew Sidney to one side in a 
mysterious manner and whispered, “If you 
ever come back here, friend, I wish you 
would bring a black tapalo for my old 
woman.” 

“I certainly will,” replied Sidney; and 
then on second thought he inquired, “‘ Where 
do you get your mail, Don José?” 

“The mail comes to Santa Catarina and 
I send one of my men over there generally 
once a month, if I need supplies, but it is 
several months now since any one has been 
over.” 

“You must surely send over next month,” 
said Sidney, “and inquire for mail, for I 
may write you a letter.” 

“Will you write me a letter?” and the 
old man beamed. “But,” he continued as 
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his face fell, “it would do no good. I will 
tell you the truth, I can’t read.” 

“‘Ts there no one here who could read a 
letter if I wrote it in Spanish?” 

Don José reflected. “I could take it 
to Rosario, to my daughter; she can 
read.”’ 

“Well then,” said Sidney, “you must 
send for mail, and I think you will get a 
letter. Adios, Don José, and a thousand 
thanks.” 

In two days the travelers reached Porte- 
zuelo, at the foot of the mountains that 
had been gradually forming into a solid 
range. On leaving San Juan de Dios, 
Manuel was in new territory, but Don 
José gave them minute directions and they 
had no fear about losing the road. Porte- 
zuelo was an outlying ranch of Don José’s, 
where he stopped with his herds in the 
spring on the way to the high mountains, 
and in the fall when they returned. There 
was an adobe house which was not occupied 
at any other time of year. 

The mountain range that forms the back- 
bone of the northern third of the peninsula, | 
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from San Juan de Dios, increases in height 
until it culminates in the peak of San Pedro, 
which attains an elevation of more than 
ten thousand feet. On the Pacific side 
the range descends gradually with foothills 
that carry it to the plains along the ocean. 
On the gulf or desert side, it is of a very 
different character; there the descent is 
extremely abrupt, forming, for many miles, 
what appears to be an almost perpendicular 
wall. | 

At Portezuelo the travelers climbed the 
range, reaching the summit in a journey 
of a long day. Though there had been no 
rain in the valleys, clouds had covered the 
mountain crests, and when the party 
reached the top they found themselves in a 
thick snow squall, with snow over all the 
ground. Beneath a group of densely gTow- 
ing firs they secured a dry spot for their 
beds, and with an abundance of fuel they 
were warm and comfortable; that is, they 
were warm so long as they remained in bed, 
for the storm cleared away in the night, 
and in the morning the air was crisp with 
frost. 
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The clothing of the travelers was not 
planned for such a temperature, and they 
shiveringly ate a hurried breakfast and 
dropped, in places literally, so steep was 
the descent, down to the desert on the 
gulf side. There Nature smiled in luxurious 
warmth, and they made their first camp at 
the disappearing point of a stream that 
flowed down from the summit, only to lose 
itself in the desert sands at the opening of 
a cafion that cleft the granite sides of the 
range. 

They found themselves not alone in their 
approval of the genial desert conditions. 
The cafion was some two hundred yards 
wide, and from the rocky base of the moun- 
tain to the spot where the water of the 
stream disappeared in the sand was per- 
haps half a mile. That space was thickly 
set with a growth of mesquite, palo verde, 
and cat-claw, with an occasional towering 
palm, and the trees and shrubs were swarm- 
ing with birds of many kinds. It seemed 
like magic to the boys to be brought sud- 
denly into the midst of such hosts of flut- 
tering, twittering creatures, when they 
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had been for days with hardly an intima- 
tion of animal life. 

These feathered brothers had evidently 
selected the spot for their winter home, and 
they apparently could not have made a 
better choice, for it was so protected by 
spurs of the range that the most persistent 
norther would be unable to reach them. It 
was probably the permanent home of some 
of the birds, like the quails, for they showed 
absolutely no fear of the intruders, as 
though they had never seen man before. 
A pair of quails perched at night on a low 
branch of the mesquite under which the 
boys spread their blankets, and only a few 
feet from the camp-fire. 

Don José del Carmen had told the boys 
of a famous hunting-ground for mountain 
sheep in Matomi Cafion, a little south of 
where they would descend to the desert. 
While it would take them one day out of 
their way, the old gentleman urged the boys 
to visit the spot, saying there was excellent 
water in the cajion, and they perhaps would 
never again see better sport. 

The boys talked the matter over and 
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decided to do as Don José advised, for they 
had no meat, and in traveling north they 
might not have another chance to get any. 
So they turned south when they left Pajaro 
Cafion, as they called the spot where there 
were so many birds. They climbed a spur 
of the mountain, as Don José had directed 
them to do, and down into Matomi, the 
most imposing cafion they had seen on the 
peninsula. 

There was a distinct trail passing down 
the cafion, and the boys imagined there 
must be a good deal of travel, perhaps of 
many hunters, and began to fear they would 
get no game. Manuel reminded them, 
however, that in a land where it almost never 
rained, and in a locality where the only 
formidable wind, the norther, could not 
reach, footprints in sand might remain 
distinct for many months, and even years. 

They passed occasional clumps of fine 
palms, which are an unfailing indication of 
water, but there was none on the surface, 
and as the distance from the range in- 
creased, even these signs of water ceased. 
By three or four o’clock the boys became 
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rather worried, for the cafion had become 
so very dry they did not think there was 
any possibility of finding water. Yet Don 
José had stated the water was excellent, 
without specifying in what manner it 
would appear. 
_ Night came and still everything was dry, 
as dry as sand and rocks could be. Manuel, 
skillful desert mountaineer as he was, had 
searched carefully along the cafion as they 
passed, but was obliged to confess that he 
could find not the slightest indication of 
moisture. To increase the seriousness of 
the situation, by some unbelievable negli- 
gence that morning only a little water had 
been left in the leather bottles, and as all 
had drank freely during the day, that little 
was now exhausted. And Manuel remem- 
bered that he did not lead the burros to 
water the last thing before putting on the 
packs, so they had not drank since the even- 
ing before. At last it became so dark that 
Manuel was afraid of passing by any water 
there might be, so they decided to stop and 
make what would certainly be a dry camp. 
“What shall I do about supper, Don 
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Sidney?”? asked Ramon, who always ofh- 
ciated as camp cook; “‘there is no water to 
make bread, or to boil beans, and there is 
nothing we can eat but the cheese.” 

“T don’t want to eat cheese unless I can 
have a drink after it,’’ declared Raymond. 
“JT would rather go without anything.” 

“Tt will be just the same in the morning, 
Don Raimundo.”’ 

“‘T know it will, and if we have to go back 
to Pajaro Cafion, there will be nothing till 
to-morrow night, and I expect we'll be 
famished by that time.” 

There was, however, nothing else to be 
done, and they cheerfully tried to make 
the best of it. Manuel tied the burros so 
they could not go back to water, and all 
spread their blankets on the sand, following 
Raymond’s example and refraining from 
eating the cheese. Before lying down Ray- 
mond set fire to a big snarl of dead cholla 
and ocotillo, for, he said, a fire was the 
one thing they could have, whether they 
needed it or not, and he proposed to have 
it. 

In early morning the burros evidently 
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began to think they were being abused, and 
they made audible and persistent protest, 
which woke everybody and encouraged an 
excellent start back to water. Manuel 
watched carefully going back as he had com- 
ing down, but the cafion was so aggressively 
dry that even he had to admit it could not 
contain water. They had retraced per- 
haps two or three miles of the way, and the 
trail was passing close to the west side of 
the arroyo, when Manuel paused to examine 
a pile of rocks by the side of the road that 
had escaped his observation the day before. 
There were not more than half a dozen 
fragments of dark-brown volcanic rock, and 
they made a pile that was not at all con- 
spicuous. 

“This may be a monument, sefior.” And 
the Indian examined carefully all the sur- 
roundings, but without finding anything 
that would indicate water. 

“If it were a landmark,” said Sidney, 
“T should think it would have been made 
larger.” 

Well, sefior, this would be large enough 
to stop any one who was looking for it. 
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Don José ought to have told us what to 
look for.” 

The immediate wall of the arroyo was 
perhaps fifty feet high, then the country 
sloped back to the foot of a great mesa that 
marked the course of the cafion. In this 
wall, opposite the pile of rocks, was a very 
narrow cleft that would not be noticed by 
one passing along the road. 

“T will examine this opening, sefior,” 
said the Indian; “there may be a tinaja.”’ 

“All right,” said Sidney; “come on, Ray, 
let’s go with him.” 

The three passed into the crack in the 
rock wall which was only wide enough to 
admit a man, but in a few feet it broadened 
a little, though still it was no more than a 
very narrow cleft in the solid rock. The 
opening ascended abruptly as it proceeded, 
and the explorers climbed up by jutting 
points and by broken rock. Raymond had 
pushed on ahead, and when they had pene- 
trated a couple of hundred feet into the 
hill, and were approaching the level of the 
plain back of the arroyo wall, the boy 
stopped and shouted, — 
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“Caramba! here’s water for you!” 

The others clambered up and found Ray- 
mond standing at the brink of a pool in the 
rock some fifteen feet across and looking as 
though it might have no bottom. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A HUNT FOR MOUNTAIN SHEEP 


] (baer tinaja of water which the travelers 
discovered was deliciously sweet and 
fresh, though it had probably been there 
without replenishing for many months. 
The reason for this undoubtedly was that 
it was so protected by the walls of the nar- 
row cleft in which it lay that the sun could 
never touch it; consequently evaporation 
was very slight. The plain above, back to 
the foot of the great mesa, sloped gently 
down, and when a rain occurred, which 
usually came as a short storm of great 
violence, floods of water poured down 
through the cleft. The tinaja, in the 
course of centuries, had been worn out in 
that way, and was then kept filled. 

While Manuel brought up the water- 
bottles and filled them for camp use, Ray- 
mond ascended to the plain and secured an 
ocotillo pole with which he attempted to 
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sound the depths of the pool. He probed to 
a distance of twelve feet, but failed to reach 
bottom. In his efforts to fathom the pool 
he found that the water was filled with 
tiny fish about an inch long. He caught 
two or three in his hat and rushed down to 
the arroyo where Ramon had established 
camp and was cooking breakfast. 

“Oh, Sid,” he called out, “why did n’t 
we bring fishing tackle? There are fine fish 
in the tinaja.” 7 

“Oh, come, Ray, that won’t go down.” 

“Well, see here, if you don’t believe 
me.” And Raymond exhibited the fish in 
his hat. 

“I'd hate to be obliged to get enough for 
a meal. But how do you suppose they got 
in there, Ray?” 

“Search me! All I know is they ’re 
there.” 

After a hearty breakfast, greatly re- 
freshed from their fast of the night before, 
the boys and Manuel started out in search 
of mountain sheep. They ascended to the 
sloping plain above the arroyo and from 
there examined the long line of the high 
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mesa, for Manuel said that was where they 
would find the sheep. In the winter the 
animals remain on the mountains, and do 
not come down to the valleys until the kids 
are old enough to take care of themselves. 

For many miles along the right side of 
Matomi Cafion there looms the eastern edge 
of a great mesa that rises in a gentle slope 
from San Juan de Dios and Agua Dulce 
till here, at the backbone of the peninsula, 
it is cut sheer down with a drop of two 
thousand feet to the desert. A couple of 
miles below the tinaja where the travelers 
were camped the mesa pushes out a huge 
promontory to the east, and then swings 
back to the southwest. The top is not an 
even level, but is broken by small buttes, 
which rise here and there. On one of these 
buttes, nearly at the point of the promon- 
tory, a movement caught Raymond’s eye. 

‘There are some sheep now, as true as 
preaching,” he exclaimed, “right at the 
top of the highest peak, see?”’ 

“Yes, I can see them easily,’’ replied 
Sidney. “I think I can get one of them, 
too,” he continued after scanning the face 
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of the cliff for a few moments. “Do you 
see, about a mile this side of the sheep it 
looks as though it would be possible to 
get up the barranca where a portion of the 
crest has broken away and slid down; you 
can see ocotillo and cholla growing up the 
face. It will be a pretty stiff climb, but 
I believe I can make it. The wind is com- 
ing from the gulf, so they won’t scent me.” 

“T’ll take a burro, sefior,” said Manuel, 
“‘and go down the cajion and around on 
the other side to the foot of the cliff, for if 
they should see you they would go down 
that way. When you are once on the top, 
I think there is pifion, enough for shelter.” 

“Shall I go with you, Sid?” asked Ray- 
mond. “I'd like to.” 

“I think it would be better, Don,” said 
the Indian, “if only one of you went up 
the mountain. I am afraid two would 
frighten the sheep.”’ 

“TI think Manuel is right, Ray,” said 
Sidney, “but why don’t you go with him?” 

“All right,” assented Raymond, “I’ll 
go with Manuel. You hurry up, Sid, before 
the sheep get away.” 
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Sidney proceeded to the point he had 
indicated and found a possible but difficult 
ascent. On reaching the top he was still 
a mile from the game, and advanced slowly 
and cautiously from one pifion to another. 
By always keeping one of the low-growing 
trees between him and the butte he was 
approaching, he escaped detection, and 
soon was peering through the branches of 
a pifion at a bunch of bighorn barely two 
hundred yards distant. 

Four kids were leaping and frisking 
about to the evident delectation of the two 
mothers, while a yearling buck regarded 
them with complacent toleration, and an- 
other buck, of patriarchal dimensions and 
aspect, gazed meditatively into space from 
the top of the highest rock. The little 
butte on which the animals were standing 
was right at the edge of the precipice; in 
fact, a large portion of it had been cut away 
by some former slide, so that only a seg- 
ment remained, and the old buck was 
standing on a rock that rose straight from 
the depths. 

The sheep were wholly unsuspicious of 
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danger, and Sidney, after watching them 
for a few moments, took careful aim at the 
big buck and fired. The animal, without 
one instant of wavering, disappeared over 
the cliff, and the other members of the 
flock, after a moment of indecision, followed 
their leader as though they, also, had been 
shot over the edge. 

Sidney ran to the brink and looked down; 
the view was so striking that at first he 
forgot all about the bighorn and only gazed. 
Beneath lay the desert, arid and brown, so 
far below that the distance nearly smoothed 
out the gorges of the arroyos that had cut 
their way to the gulf, which was visible 
through the gaps of a low intervening range. 
The sharp rattle of a dislodged rock re- 
called him to the fleeing sheep, and then he 
saw them vanishing perpendicularly down 
the face of the cliff. He counted them 
carefully, four kids, two does, and a 
small buck; no large buck there, his shot 
had surely been effective. It would seem 
as though an animal once started to fall 
down the precipice would go clear to the 
bottom; however, Sidney determined to 
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examine the cliff closely, to be sure that the 
body of the sheep had not lodged on some 
projection. 

The great mesa was formed of volcanic 
strata which had been tilted out of place, 
and where the mesa was cut down by Ma- 
tomi Cafion the edges of the strata were ex- 
posed. About halfway down, one stratum, 
which was evidently a little harder than the 
others and had not been worn away so 
easily, stood out from the face of the cliff, 
forming an irregular ledge nearly two feet 
wide, which descended with the dip of the 
strata toward the southwest. On this little 
ledge lay the bighorn, motionless. Sidney 
saw that the body was jammed back of a 
projecting spur of rock which had prevented 
it from bounding off when it struck the 
ledge, and that the ledge itself appeared to 
extend in an easy slope very nearly, or 
quite, to the desert below. He believed that 
if he could reach the spot where the body 
lay he would be able to pass down by the 
ledge and take a part of the carcass with 
him. 

He could not see Manuel and Raymond, 
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but they had probably not yet reached the 
foot of the cliff, for they had to travel a 
distance several times as great as that 
passed over by himself. The face of the 
cliff was broken by jutting rocks that 
might give a foothold, and there did not 
seem to be vertical drops of any great 
length, though looking directly from above 
it was difficult to judge of perpendicular 
distances. At any rate, Sidney decided 
to try it, so throwing himself on his stomach 
at the edge of the cliff he let himself down, 
feeling with his feet for a place to rest them. 

Slowly he proceeded, slipping down from 
one rock to another, hardly having the 
nerve to look around and below, even when 
his foothold was broad enough to allow, 
which was seldom. His trousers were 
forced up toward his waist and began to 
tear, leaving his legs exposed to the cutting 
rocks, and the sleeves and front of his shirt 
were stripped into shreds. 

Once his cartridge belt, from which hung 
his Colt’s 44, caught on a point and sus- 
pended him in the air. Painfully he drew 
himself up till the belt could be loosed, and 
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then dropping again, when his feet found a 
resting-place, he paused, trembling and 
weak. One glance below made him hug 
the rock still closer, but looking up he saw 
that it would be impossible to turn back, 
and go down he must. He instinctively 
felt that his only safety lay in motion, for 
whenever he stopped his brain reeled with 
a realization of the depths below. 

Down, down he toiled, until it began to 
seem as though he had always been cling- 
ing to the face of the rock, and that he 
would never reach the bottom. He became 
numbed, physically and mentally, and was 
hardly conscious of the cuts on his arms 
and legs, or knew what the red stains on 
the rocks meant. Finally he reached a rock 
that was broad enough to let him plant his 
feet squarely and rest. Taking firm hold 
of projecting points as a safeguard against 
sudden dizziness, he turned his head and 
looked down, and there, not more than 
fifteen feet below, lay the bighorn! 

Sidney’s courage returned at the sight, 
but a second look showed him that the 
distance between himself and the sheep 
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was a perpendicular face of rock without a 
cleft or hold of any sort. He let himself 
carefully down on his knees, pressing 
closely against the cliff as he did so. There 
was the animal, and the ledge on which it 
lay, just as he had seen from the top, ran 
in a descending slope off to the southwest, 
and probably afforded a means of escape 
to the desert. 

But the closest examination failed to 
show any way of reaching the ledge. How 
he envied the bunch of bighorn the ease 
with which they had fled down the steep 
mountain, accomplishing in a few minutes 
what it had taken him seemingly hours to 
perform. And now was he to be balked 
by the last fifteen feet? He could not be 
balked, for that was the only way out for 
him, and reach the ledge he must. 

He observed that when the dead sheep 
struck the ledge the body had been jammed 
behind a projecting spur, but the head had 
been thrown up on the spur itself, and with 
the huge horns made quite a high barrier. 
As the rock on which he knelt was directly 
above the sheep, he determined to let him- 
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self down at arm’s length, and then to drop 
the remaining ten feet, taking his chance of 
being able to grasp the body and thus 
keep himself from being hurled over the 
ledge and on down to the bottom and 
death. 

He found a slight crevice near the edge 
of the rock, and inserting his fingers he 
secured a firm hold and let himself slowly 
down. He hugged the rock closely as his 
body slid over the brink, until his arms 
were out at full length, and he gathered his 
courage for the drop. Before he could 
bring himself to let go, there was a jarring 
explosion from the pistol at his side, a 
wrenching pain shot up from his left leg, 
and as his consciousness left him his hands 
lost their grip and he plunged down. 


CHAPTER XX 
AN INJURY 
HEN Raymond and Manuel reached 


the south side of the mountain the 
Indian observed a fresh trail which told 
him that a band of bighorn had passed out 
on the plain from the foot of the cliff, so 
they made no attempt at concealment, but 
proceeded directly to the bottom of the 
precipice, to find some trace of Sidney if 
possible. 

While Raymond was mechanically scan- 
ning the face of the cliff, not really suppos- 
ing that he would see his brother there, he 
was startled by a report, and had just a 
glimpse of a falling body which disappeared 
as soon as seen. A thin wreath of smoke 
clung to the rocks away above them, but 
nothing else could he see. On careful exami- 
nation of the cliff there seemed to be a 
sort of ledge descending diagonally from 
the vicinity of the smoke to the plain below. 
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As they could detect no movement on the 
cliff, Raymond believed that Sidney had 
met with an accident, and he urged Manuel 
to hurry the burro along to what appeared 
to be the foot of the ledge, to see if they 
could mount it. 

They determined to make an attempt to 
take the burro up with them, for if Sid- 
ney had been injured, as they feared, they 
would need the animal to get him down to 
the arroyo, and if they should find that he 
was all right and had killed a sheep, the 
burro would serve to bring the carcass down. 

When they reached the lower end of the 
projecting stratum which formed the ledge 
they had observed, they found they would 
be able to ascend it; at least it appeared so 
from the bottom. It was a narrow and 
tortuous way, obstructed by rocks which 
must be climbed over, and broken by little 
gaps which must be leaped, and no animal 
less sure-footed than a burro or a mountain 
sheep could have traveled it. 

As they ascended, too, and the distance 
from the bottom increased, it became more 
and more dizzy and ticklish. But with con- 
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stant vocal encouragement and physical 
persuasion, Manuel propelled the burro 
along the difficult way, and with care always 
to look ahead and never down, Raymond 
kept his balance. 

At last they saw ahead of them a higher 
obstruction than any they had encountered, 
and one which appeared strangely unlike 
a rock. Then they made out Sidney lying 
unconscious above the body of a mountain 
sheep, wedged back of the animal’s horns. 
As the Indian urged the pack-beast closer, 
the wounded boy raised his head and con- 
fronted in amazement the burro that stood 
with his feet planted in the path and his 
long ears pricked forward. 

Manuel!” he cried, “how did you get 
that animal here? Oh, I see, along the 
ledge where I expected to go down. But 
I really thought I had gone down, clear to 
the bottom, for the last thing I knew I was 
just starting.” 

‘Are you hurt, Sid?” asked Raymond 
anxiously, peering past Manuel and the 
burro. 


“TI think so, but I don’t know where, 
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Ouch!” he continued with a groan; “my left 
leg seems to be done up, I can’t move it.” 

‘Wait a moment, sefior,” said the In- 
dian, “and I’ll help you.”’ And he climbed 
up over the burro’s tail and dropped down 
on the path again in front of the animal’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ Well, sefior, what happened?” 

“TI think my pistol hammer caught on a 
rock as I was getting ready to drop to the 
ledge, and it must have shot my leg. How 
shall I ever get down?”’ 

““We’ll put you on the burro, Sid,” said 
Raymond. 

“And back him all the way down the 
mountain, I suppose,” said Sidney; “‘you 
surely can’t turn him on this ledge.” 

“T don’t think we will have to back him 
down,” said Manuel, who had been exam- 
ining the rocks above. He made a noose 
in the reata that was tied on the burro, and 
deftly threw the rope over the jutting rock 
from which Sidney had dropped, letting 
the noose fall to the ledge again, but leav- 
ing the reata suspended by its middle 
from the rock. Then placing the noose 
about the burro’s neck he pulled in on the 
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rope, and soon the little animal swung with 
only his hind feet touching the ledge. ° 

““Now, Don,” the Indian directed Ray- 
mond, “if you will swing him around.” 

Raymond grasped the burro’s shoulder 
and pushed him out over the abyss and 
around the other way, whereupon Manuel 
let him down on the ledge again, facing the 
way they would return. Sidney watched 
the performance with an interest that tock 
his attention from himself, and when it 
was completed he exclaimed, — 

“You are certainly a good one, Manuel.” 

The Indian and Raymond then carefully 
raised Sidney to the burro’s back, where 
they held him, Manuel walking just in 
front of the animal’s shoulder and Raymond 
close behind. 

The journey back to the tinaja was very 
nearly a blank to the wounded boy, who 
only roused when he found himself on a 
soft bed of sand under a dipua tree near the 
water hole, with the Indian dressing his 
leg. The injury proved to bea flesh wound 
that appeared rather serious, but Manuel 
knew herbs, from which he made a cleansing 
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and healing decoction that worked almost 
a miracle in taking out the soreness and 
preventing infection. 

As soon as Sidney had been made com- 
fortable, Manuel took the burro and 
brought down the sheep, which Ramon pro- 
ceeded at once to cut up and dry, providing 
them with excellent meat for many a day. 
That evening, too, they made a sumptuous 
meal with bighorn ribs roasted over a fine 
bed of coals as the piece de résistance. Even 
Sidney forgot the pain in his leg and dined 
as heartily as the others. In two or three 
days the injured leg had improved so much 
that Sidney was very anxious to see if he 
could not travel. Raymond, however, de- 
clared that it would be the wildest folly 
for him to attempt to walk so soon; that the 
wound would probably become inflamed and 
give him more serious trouble. 

“T’ll tell you what you can do, Sid,” said 
the boy as they talked it over, “just ride one 
of the burros.”’ 

“And let you fellows carry the pack,” 
said Sidney contemptuously. “I’d look 
fine doing that.” 
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“Manuel and I can easily carry the blan- 
kets, sefior,” said Ramon. ‘“‘That would 
be no more than soldiers do, and one burro 
can carry the rest of the pack.” 

“Oh, si,’ assented the Indian, “‘we can 
do that very well.” 

*“That’s just the ticket, Sid,’ declared 
Raymond, “but I’ll carry one roll of blan- 
kets.” 

“I’m afraid, sefior,” said Ramon, “‘that 
it will hurt your leg to hang straight down. 
What a pity that we lost the saddle in the 
gulf!’ 

“YT think I could fix it,” said Sidney 
meditatively, “so as to rest my leg over 
the pack-saddle. I could sit well back. 
I would want to do that, anyway, if I rode 
the burro without a saddle.”’ 

It was arranged that way, and the trav- 
elers set out the next morning on their 
journey north up the desert, which they 
felt was at last the home stretch. Sidney 
folded a blanket over the rear fork of the 
pack-saddle, and sitting back over the 
animal’s hips, as a burro is always ridden 
when bareback, he rested his leg on the 
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pad in front of him, and found that he could 
get along with considerable comfort. 

In getting out of Matomi Cafion Ray- 
mond walked by his brother’s side up and 
down the mountain, and helped him to 
keep his balance. After that there was very 
little rough trail, it being mostly straight 
ahead traveling over sandy plains that ex- 
tended right up to the precipitous eastern 
side of the range. Pajaro Cafion seemed 
very familiar and homelike, and the concert 
of birds was just as entertaining as before. 

There were no more dry camps, for if the 
travelers did not find water in a cafion 
where they wished to stop, by going a little 
way up into the range they were sure to 
encounter a stream of some size flowing, 
and the water was always delicious, for it 
came directly down from the snow and ice 
of the high sierra. It was very different 
from the nauseous fluid that had been re- 
tained for months in the drift-filled tinajas 
of the desert they had crossed. While 
the plain over which they were now travel- 
ing was just as much desert as any section 
they had seen, it was so near the high alti- 
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tudes of the sierra that excellent water was 
almost always within reach. | 

At Cajion Diablo they did not have to 
travel up for water, but down, to escape it. 
When they reached that arroyo they were 
amazed to encounter a torrent that could 
not be crossed. The stream was filled with 
great boulders and trunks of palms that had 
been washed out of the cafion, and in its 
turbulent force the stream reminded the 
boys of the Urique, in the dim past of what 
seemed like ages ago. 

““How would you like to swim that, Sid?”’ 
asked Raymond as they stood gazing at the 
tremendous volume of water. 

“I would n’t like it. I’d rather swim the 
Conchos. Do you suppose that goes clear 
to the gulf, Manuel?”’ 

“No, sefior; it would take a bigger stream 
than that to reach the gulf.” 

“But it surely flows a long distance, and 
I’m afraid we will have to travel many 
miles to cross it. I don’t feel like trying to 
swim a stream.” 

“T don’t think it can flow very far in this 
sand, sefior,”’ replied Manuel. 
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The desert plain extending along the 
mountains, over which our party were 
traveling, appeared to be nearly level, but 
that was only because of the great contrast 
between the angle of the plain and the angle 
of the high and extremely precipitous 
mountains along its side. The plain really 
dropped very rapidly toward the gulf. The 
swift and tumultuous torrent escaping from 
Cafion Diablo proved that, and it seemed to 
the boys that so large a volume of water flow- 
ing with such force must surely reach the gulf, 
a distance of perhaps twenty-five miles. It 
was, therefore, with great skepticism that the 
boys heard Manuel’s expression of opinion. 

‘I want to get this crossing off my mind, 
Sid,” said Raymond. “It’s early yet, and 
I propose we try to find one now before we 
camp.” 

“Well, I don’t mind,” replied Sidney, 
“but I think we will have to go so far that 
we will still camp on this side.” 

When they started down the stream, 
almost immediately the volume of water 
seemed to decrease, and it dwindled so 
rapidly that, to the amazement of the boys, 
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in less than a mile it had disappeared en- 
tirely and they crossed the arroyo where it 
was absolutely dry, and the sides were 
rounded and smooth as though it had been 
many years since the channel had carried 
water. The stream was probably then at 
about the highest point it ever reached, for 
there had undoubtedly been recent heavy. 
rains in the high sierra, and ordinarily it 
would not have flowed beyond the opening 
of the cafion’s mouth. | 

Don José del Carmen had told the boys 
about Cafion Diablo, and that it merited 
its name, so they had considerable curiosity 
to see it. It was out of the question, how- 
ever, for Sidney to go up to the mouth of 
the cafion, for he could not walk, and just 
below the opening there was such a jam of 
huge boulders that it could not be ap- 
proached with a burro. But Raymond 
declared that he would make the excursion 
while Ramon was preparing dinner. In a 
couple of hours he returned, very enthu- 
silastic over the wonders he had seen. 

“Oh, Sid,”’ he cried, “‘you never saw such 
a place. I believe it beats the rapids at 
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Niagara that Sam Brent was so crazy about. 
There is a fan of big boulders outside the 
mouth of the cafion that are simply huge. 
I climbed some that were so big I felt like 
a squirrel on top, and they were just stacked 
against each other. We thought there was 
a good deal of water where we struck the 
stream, but there is two or three times as 
much where it flows from the cafion, and 
the way it dashes around among those 
big boulders is a caution. And the cajion 
itself is a crackerjack; it’s nothing but a 
slit in the mountain. I know it’s not more 
than twenty feet wide, and the water comes 
out just as though it was coming from some 
big power plant; it fills the cafion right up 
from one side to the other.” 

Raymond delivered his eulogy in Spanish, 
for on the journey the boys used that lan- 
guage so much in talking with the men that 
they nearly always employed it even when 
only speaking together, and, indeed, they 
hardly knew any difference between Spanish 
and English. So Manuel understood all 
that Raymond had said. 

“‘Cafion Diablo is famous all over this 
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part of the peninsula, Don,” said the Indian. 
**I have never been here before, but I have 
heard a great deal about it. A man cannot 
enter it from below, but a little way up 
it widens, and there are some palms growing 
there. One can reach that place by coming 
down from above. They say it is wonder- 
ful looking out through the entrance.”’ 

“Oh, Sid, can’t we stay here long enough 
so Manuel and I can go up there?” 

“I don’t think we ought to do that, 
Ray. It would take at least a day for you 
to climb the mountain and down into the 
cafion, and another day to get out. We 
have been so much longer on this journey 
now than we expected that I’m afraid father 
and mother will think we have been killed.” 

*“That’s so, Sid; of course we ought not 
to stop. But I’ll tell you what we can do, 
you and I can come back here some time to 
shoot mountain sheep, and then we can get 
up into the cafion.” 

“T’ll be glad to pack for you any time 
you want to come, Don,” said Manuel. 

“We'll do that, Manuel,” replied Ray- 
mond; “‘maybe next winter.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
A SHARP BATTLE 


ANON DIABLO was the only cafion the 
travelers passed that sent its stream 
out onto the desert. They were journeying 
so close under the mountains that they 
could not see the summit of the range, but 
they supposed that Cafion Diablo must 
come down from the highest point, San 
Pedro peak, a peak which, in a normal 
season, carries snow until early summer. 
The desert days were serene and warm, 
and traveling there was delightful. The 
desert growth changed as the days passed, 
and made the boys realize, to their delight, 
that they were really journeying toward 
home. At first there was a great deal of 
cardon, as there had been on the plains 
farther south, and the desert growth of all 
kinds was very abundant; then the cardon 
became less frequent, and finally nearly 
disappeared, and all the growth was much 
more scanty. 
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In three days from Cafion Diablo the 
travelers were passing through a gap in the 
low north end of the range, and then in two 
days more they were crossing a high plain 
that was covered with a thick growth of 
scrub juniper, and they knew they must be 
approaching the mining camp, Alamo, for 
Don José del Carmen had described the 
principal points of the road pretty minutely. , 

They had not encountered any person | 
yet, and so were entirely ignorant, of the 
state of politics in that end of the penin- 
sula. Sidney hesitated about entering 
Alamo, for knowing it to be an important 
pueblo he feared there might be soldiers 
there of one side or the other, and he wished 
to avoid them all. 

Presently the road turned up a cafion 
into high hills, and just above the entrance 
were some abandoned placer diggings with 
half a dozen partially ruined huts along the 
sides of the arroyo. These huts were really 
dugouts, as in each case an excavation had 
been made in the hill, with an extension 
that was roofed over and a front of boards. 

Sidney called a halt and discussed with 
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the others the question of continuing to 
Alamo. All were agreed that the distance 
to the mining camp probably was not 
great, for they imagined this old placer 
must be in the arroyo below the main mines. 
They all agreed, too, that they were quite 
likely to have an unpleasant encounter of 
some sort if they went on to the pueblo, 
so they decided to camp right there, and in 
the morning they would make an effort to 
get out to the coast without entering Alamo. 

The arroyo was narrow and the sides 
were steep, and there was no place where 
they could get away from the road to make 
camp, but night was approaching and 
they concluded, that, as they had met no 
one yet, probably no one would pass while 
they were there. Good feed was abundant 
for the burros, and plenty of broken boards 
for fuel, so they made their camp in front 
of one of the huts. 

Supper was finished, a light meal that 
did not require much time, and the travel- 
ers were squatting about a little fire talking 
over the probable events ahead of them, 
when they heard voices and singing. There 
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was a bend in the arroyo just below camp, 
and around this bend came a rabble of 
men. There were a dozen or fifteen, and 
they were dressed in the ordinary garb of 
the peon, but several carried guns. When 
the Mexicans saw the party about the camp- 
fire they began to shout, “Death to the 
Gringos! Death to the Gringos!’’ and two 
or three shots were fired, but they went 
wild into the hill. The travelers jumped up 
simultaneously and ran into the nearest hut. 

“They are not soldiers, they are only 
bandits!” cried Ramon as he hesitated at 
the door of the hut in his desire to show 
contempt for the approaching mob. 

“They can shoot us, just the same,” 
said Manuel. 

“They don’t know how to shoot,” de- 
clared Ramon. And he seemed to be justi- 
fied in saying that, for several more shots 
went just as wild as the first, not even 
striking the hut. 

The boys whipped out their pistols as 
soon as they were inside the doorway, and 
Raymond selected a hole that had been 
broken in the wall of the hut and was pre- 
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paring to return the compliments they 
were receiving. 

“Don’t kill any of them, Ray,” said 
Sidney. “If we did they would bring a 
worse crowd down on us.” 

“All right,” replied Raymond, “we'll 
just scare them.” 

Both boys fired just in front of the ad- 
vancing men. The crowd paused, but 
when they saw no harm had been done 
them, they started forward again, shout- 
ing, “Don’t stop, they can’t hit us.” 

“We'll see if they can’t,” said Raymond, 
and he fired again, shattering the gun that 
one of the men was leveling to shoot. 

The Mexican uttered a yell and jumped 
up and down, shaking his hands, which no 
doubt stung from the shock. 

“Now, you pick out one of their guns, 
Sid, and that will help a lot, they have n’t 
got many.” 

Sidney fired, but his aim was not so 
accurate as his brother’s, and instead of 
striking the gun at which he aimed, his 
bullet went through the broad brim of the 
man’s sombrero, knocking the hat off. 
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Raymond laughed. “That was as good 
as a gun, Sid.” 

The men paused again, but they were 
still hardly sobered, and again they fired, 
this time a ball going through the front of 
the hut. 

“We'll have to get closer to them, Sid.” 
And Raymond took careful aim, his shot 
this time taking away a portion of the hand 
that supported a gun. 

There were more yells, mingled with 
curses, and the man who was injured 
dropped back behind the others. At this 
point the attacking Mexicans discovered 
the two animals tied a little way up the 
arroyo, and there were cries of “Take their 
burros, then they can’t get away. Gringos 
can’t walk.” 

The crowd surged forward as though to 
seize the burros, but they were stopped 
again by two shots from the boys, one of 
which shattered another gun, and the other 
passed through the fleshy part of a man’s 
leg. 

The punishment was becoming greater 
than the marauders had bargained for, and 
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they retired a little way down the arroyo, 
where they gave some attention to the two 
wounded men. They did a great deal of 
talking, and vindictively fired a couple of 
volleys at the hut with the few guns they 
had left. These shots, however, did no 
more harm than the previous ones had done. 

“Just let them sweat,” said Sidney. 
“We won’t waste our ammunition on them 
unless it’s necessary.” 

“T said they could n’t shoot,” said Ramon 
with great scorn; “‘they are nothing but 
peons.” 

“Never have I seen such shooting as you 
and your brother did, sefior.””, And Manuel 
looked with great admiration on the two 
boys, whom he had at first considered as 
children. 

**Don Raimundo is the best shot with a 
pistol in Mexico,”’ said Ramon proudly. 

The shouting from the mob began again, 
mingled with derisive laughter. 

*What’s that they are saying?”’ asked 
Sidney, — “something about the burros.” 

Ramon ran to the other side of the hut: 
and peered through a crack. | 
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“A man is driving the burros up the 
cafion,”’ he reported in dismay. 

“Tt can’t be one of their men,” said 
Raymond. “How could he get past us?” 

‘““He may have gone up over the hill,” 
suggested Manuel, “when we didn’t 
notice.” 

“That’s exactly what he did,’ — and 
Sidney slapped his leg with conviction. 
“T saw them looking up into the chaparral 
on the hill, but I didn’t think anything 
about it.” 

“This is a bad go, Sid, to lose the burros,”’ 
said Raymond, anxiously. ‘The rest of 
us can walk, but you ought not to.” 

“Oh, I can walk now all right; you know 
I’ve been walking quite a little for several 
days. How far do you suppose it is to 
Ensenada, Manuel?”’ 

“Well, sefior,” replied the Indian, “I 
think Don José del Carmen said it was 
fifteen leagues from Alamo.” 

“That’s right, or, rather, I think he said 
it was a little less than fifteen leagues. It’s 
probably about forty miles.” 

“We can do that in two days,” said Ray- 
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mond, “if that’s not too much for you, 
Sid.” 

“It won’t be too much for me, but we’ll 
have to leave here to-night, if we can get 
past those louts below, and we ought to 
reach Ensenada after dark. I hope we 
won’t run into trouble there, so near the 
end.” 

The besieged began to realize that there 
was no noise coming from the attacking 
party, but dusk was closing down so rapidly 
in the cafion that nothing could be dis- 
tinguished below. 

“TI will go along the hill through the 
chaparral and see if they are still there,” 
suggested Manuel. 

“All right, Manuel,” assented Sidney, 
**but be careful and not let them snipe you.” 

Manuel slipped out through the doorway 
and up above the hut into the chaparral, 
where he promptly disappeared. In half 
an hour the boys were surprised to see him 
appear in front of the hut from the road. 

“They are gone, sefior,” the Indian re- 
ported, “‘and I think we ought to leave at 
once, before any one can come down from 
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Alamo. I came back by the road and there 
is a trail that leaves the cafion on the 
other side. The robbers did not go that 
way, and I think it must join the Ensenada 
road.” 

“You are right, Manuel, we’ll go now, 
and we'll take just what we need to get to 
Ensenada.” 

“Ramon and I can carry all the blan- 
kets,’ said the Indian. ‘‘ We will not leave 
any of them for those thieves.” 

“And [’ll carry the grub and the water,” 
declared Raymond. 

“Only enough grub for to-morrow,” said 
Sidney. “I think we can get there to- 
morrow evening. And you may leave a 
water-bottle for me, — one will be enough.” 

‘And let those pigs have a good leather 
bottle? Not much!” 

“Well, take it empty then, and I’m 
only going to fill this one half full.” 

In a few minutes all preparations were 
made and the party started out in the dark. 
Manuel piloted them to the trail which 
went up over the mountain, and climbing 
to the top they dropped down on the other 
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side to a valley, and found themselves in 
a good wagon road, which they knew must 
be the road to Ensenada. 

They traveled steadily all night, and that 
meant pretty hard work, for they had 
traveled all of the day before. With their 
goal almost in sight, the boys felt like con- 
stantly urging greater speed. Sidney’s 
leg felt rather uncomfortable, but he said 
nothing about it, and kept up even with 
the others. When day dawned they were 
leaving the mountains and descending an 
arroyo which apparently opened out on a 
broad plain. There were two or three 
ranches a little farther down, the first 
habitations they had observed in all night. 
They decided to stop for breakfast and per- 
haps a longer rest, and Raymond proposed 
that he go over to one of the ranches and 
get some information about the road and 
the state of the country. He returned by 
the time Ramon had breakfast ready, and 
announced that he knew all about every- 
thing. 

“This is La Grulla,” he said, “and 
Ensenada Bay is only a few miles beyond.” 
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“How far is it to Ensenada?” asked 
Sidney. 

“Twenty miles, and a level plain all the 
way.” 

“Did you find out about the boat?” 

“Si, sefior; the St. Denis goes up twice a 
week, and this is her day. She leaves at 
nine o’clock to-night.” 

“That means we’ve got to get there by 
eight. Will we be likely to have any 
trouble there?” 

“Quien sabe; the Federals hold the 
town.” 

“'That’s favorable, anyway. Well, then,” 
continued Sidney, “‘we’ll stay here till ten 
o’clock and get what sleep we can; then 
we'll take a bite of grub and hike for 
Ensenada.” 

“Esta bueno.” And Raymond threw 
himself down on his blankets and in less 
than two minutes was sound asleep. 

The others followed suit, but Manuel and 
Ramon slept each with an eye open. 


CHAPTER XXII 
UNDER OLD GLORY AGAIN 


T half past nine, almost on the tick of 

the half-hour, Ramon got up as though 
he had been wakened by a spring, and pre- 
pared a lunch for all of them. Then at ten 
he roused Sidney and Raymond, who were 
so dead asleep that the peon had to shake 
them, and it was two weary and sleepy boys 
who struggled up and ate the lunch that 
was ready. 

In half an hour the travelers emerged 
from the mountains, and across the plain 
on which they entered they saw the Pacific. 
Away off to the northwest was a little 
accumulation of smoke lying against the 
hill that marked Ensenada, the port where 
they expected to leave Mexico, they hoped 
in safety. 

There are not many ranches on the plain 
of Ensenada, and the few people who saw 
the little party paid no attention to them. 
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They passed one large ranch with extensive 
improvements which they judged must 
belong to a foreigner, but they didn’t 
quite like to take the risk of going to the 
house, though they were anxious to get 
some information about conditions before 
entering Ensenada. 

When halfway across the plain, where 
they could look back and get the effect of 
the semicircular cordon of high mountains 
to the east that came in on the south and 
on the north to meet the sweep of the great 
bay of Ensenada, the boys began to real- 
ize the beauty and grandeur of the scenery. 
They had never been in Europe, but their 
parents had been, and the boys were fa- 
miliar from infancy with fine photographs of 
famous European localities. They remem- 
bered a favorite picture of Naples and its 
bay, and they thought now that the scene 
about them resembled that. 

The travelers made such excellent speed 
that they saw they were going to reach 
the pueblo while it was still light, and Sid- 
ney thought it would not be wise to do that, 
so they stopped in the chaparral by the 
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side of the road. There they ate the re- 
mainder of the food they had and got rest, 
which they appreciated after their stren- 
uous walk of nearly twenty-four hours. 

When the winter night had closed quickly 
down, the little party took the road again 
for what was really the finish of their long 
journey. Though Ensenada was one hun- 
dred miles from the international line, the 
boys knew that, once aboard the boat and 
started for San Diego, their troubles would 
be over. But would they be allowed to 
board the boat? They might be seized and 
held as spies, only in that event they would 
not be held long, and the end would be 
near and certain. So much depended on 
the next hour that the boys felt more 
nervous than they had at any time before, 
for they were absolutely ignorant of con- 
ditions in Ensenada, except what little 
information Raymond had obtained in La 
Grulla. 

On arriving at the pueblo the travelers 
found that it covered the lower slope of a 
hill, and to enter they selected a street 
below what appeared to be the main one, 
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to avoid observation as much as possible. 
There were only two or three streets, all 
running toward the water, and it was a 
sleepy little place with hardly a person 
outside. There were a few street lights at 
long intervals, but light shone out from 
the open doors of numerous saloons, from 
inside which came the noise of talking and 
laughter, and the click of billiard balls. 
Once or twice they met a man whose broad 
sombrero and zarape hid his face so it 
could not be seen, but these men paid no 
attention to them. They passed a big 
square building just as a sentry up on the 
walls was calling the hour of eight, “Eight 
o’clock and all is well!’ When Sidney re- 
alized that they were passing the barracks, 
and whatever troops held the town were 
probably inside, his heart for a moment 
nearly suffocated him, but nothing hap- 
pened, and in a few moments they were at 
the edge of the water. There was a short 
pier, but no steamer tied up there, only a 
few rowboats and a small tug. 

“The steamer is gone!” exclaimed Sidney 
in dismay, ‘‘and we can’t get away to- 
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night. That man at La Grulla told you 
wrong, Ray.” 

“‘Here comes a boat, Sid, and we’ll find 
out.” 

There was the sound of oars out on the 
water, where it was very dark, and in a 
moment a boat came alongside the pier 
and a man jumped out. 

“Is the San Diego steamer in?” asked 
Sidney in Spanish. 

**Si, sefior, there she is,’ pointing across 
the water where the boys saw, on looking 
closely, the outline of a small steamer, and 
a few lights which they had not noticed 
before. 

“Will she come up to the pier?”’ 

“She never comes up here, the water is 
not deep enough.” 

“What time does she leave?” 

**At nine o’clock. Do you want to go out 
to her? I will take you.” 

“What will you charge me?”’ 

“One dollar, for the four. Have you any 
baggage?” 

“Only what we have here,”’ replied Sid- 
ney. ‘Get in, Manuel and Ramon, and 
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be quiet,’’ he whispered to the men as they 
passed him, adding to Raymond in English, 
“The less we talk the better, and you’d 
better let me do all the talking.” 

The boatman, however, was not disposed 
to ask questions, so Sidney’s warning was 
needless. On arriving alongside the St. 
Denis, Sidney paid the man, who merely 
said, “Adios,” and, as soon as the fugitives 
had passed up the companionway, disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

Sidney piloted his party to the cei 
part of the deck, where there was a small 
stack of baggage, with a few Americans 
standing about smoking, and telling Ray- 
mond to stay there with the men, he went 
back to the purser’s office. 

“T want passage for myself and three 
others,’ he said to the purser. 

“Men?” asked the purser. 

“Yes, my brother and two mozos.”’ 

“Mexican mozos?”’ 

“Ves. I would like a cabin for my 
brotherand myself, and onefor the two men.” 

“T can’t give the mozos a cabin, I’m 
full; they will have to sleep on deck.” 
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“They won’t be molested by anybody 
there?” 

“Oh, no, they will be all right. Juan, 
show this gentleman No. 9.” 

After locating his cabin, Sidney went for- 
ward and communicated the result to Ray- 
mond. Then he found a rather secluded, 
sheltered spot on deck where Manuel and 
Ramon could curl up in their blankets. 

“You men must not talk with anybody,” 
he said to them. “If some one’ speaks to 
you, pretend you are asleep. You and I, 
Ray,” he continued to his brother, “would 
better go to our cabin at once, so we won’t 
have to talk with anybody, either.” 

The boys did not need to pretend to 
sleep, for after taking a good scrub, in three 
minutes they were oblivious to everything, 
not even knowing when the boat started. 
They were conscious of nothing more until 
it was broad daylight and the St. Denis 
was stopped at quarantine inside of San 
Diego Bay. Fortunately there was no 
cause for delay, and in a jiffy the boat was 
at the pier and the fugitives were on 
United States soil. 
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“How does it seem, Sid, to be in God’s 
country again?”’ asked Raymond. 

“It seems heavenly,” replied Sidney 
fervently. “You men must remember,” 
he continued to the peon and the Indian, 
“if anybody asks what you are doing here, 
that you are both my mozos, and you’d 
better stick close to me. Now, Ray, first, 
I’m going straight to the Western Union 
and let mother know we’re safe and ask 
after father. Then we’ll get breakfast. 
After that I’m going to buy a black shawl 
for Dofia Trinidad and the best hunting- 
knife I can find for Don José and mail 
them to Santa Catarina. When that is 
done, we'll think about getting home. 
I’ll have to wire mother for money, and 
I’m going to take you to El Paso with us, 
Manuel. I can get you a good job there, 
and you'll be better off than you would 
be here, in a strange place among strangers. 
Now, we’ll do our last hiking, pronto!” 


THE END 
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